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INTRODUCTCRY  STATS'ISNT 

Of  the  many  legislative  aids  designed  to  ease  tlio  accumulating 
burdens  of  modern  legislatures,  the  legislative  council  merits  partic- 
ular attention.  The  council  idea  is  no  longer  a  theory.  This  legis- 
lative agency  has  ^een  largely  successful  in  Kansas,  where  it  was  first 
established,  it  has  been  adopted  by  other  states,  and  the  idea  is 
significantly  spreading. 

However,  as  with  most  "reforns,"  much  discussion  has  been 
engendered,  but  miost  of  it  is  based  upon  insufficient  information.   TTais 
investigation  of  the  composition  and  operation  of  the  councils  in  those 
states  v*iere  they  exist  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  supplying  the 
factual  data  requisite  for  an  enlightened  discussion  of  the  problem  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  and  the  public.   It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  since  this  study  was  undertaken  the  Democratic  party,  the  Governor, 
the  Committee  on  the  Structure  of  the  Maryland  State  Government  and 
various  organizations  have  endorsed  the  council  idea  in  this  state. 
The  materials  of  this  study  are  submitted  primarily  to  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  which  is  now  considering  a  proposal  for  a  legislative 
council,  but  it  is  felt  that  they  will  be  found  useful  by  other  state 
legislatures  as  -well. 


Abel  Wolman,  Chairman 

i:arvl'^.nd  State  Planning  Commission 
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PREFACE 

In  the  preparation  of  this  study,  all  the  significant 
published  materials  on  the  subject  were  consulted.   In  addition,  a 
lengthy  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  governors,  a  fair  number  of 
legislators,  all  council  menbers  and  directors  of  research  in  those 
states  which  have  the  "pure  type"  of  legislative  council.   The  pur- 
pose of  the  questionnaire  was  to  secure  not  only  unpublished  factual 
information,  but  also  opinions  as  to  any  changes  thought  desirable 

in  the  various  states. 

The  efforts  of  all  who  cooperated  with  us  are  appreciated, 
but  particular  aclciowledgnent  is  due  Dr.  Horace  E.  Flack  of  the 
Maryland  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  and  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Guild, 
Director,  Research  Department,  Kansas  Legislative  Council. 

L.  S. 


LEGISLATIVE  COUITCILS 

PART  I 
Nature  and  Growth  of  Legislative   Councils 

The   increasing  demands  of  modern  society  upon  our  legislatures   inevitablir 
bring  in  their  train  a  host   of   governmental  problems.      One   of   the  most   signi- 
ficant  of  these  problems,    and  one   going  to  the   very  hub   of   the   successful 
operation  of  our   democratic  institutions,   relates  to  the    competence  of  a 
modern  legislative  body   in  dealing  with  the   maze   of  intricate  and  elusive 
economic  and   social  phenomena  now  forming  the   pattern  of  conraunal    life. 
Are   the   legislatures  properly  equipped   to   handle   such  complex  data?     This 
question  has  for   some  time  arrested  the  attention  of  students   of   government 
both  v.'ithin  and  mthout   academic   halls.      Professor  VI,   F.   iVilloughby,    formerly 
Director  of  the    Institute   for   Government  Research  at   The  Brookings   Institution 
writes: 

"Tivo  of   the   most    important   developments  of  recent  years  affecting  the  work 
of  our  legislative  bodies  are:      the   constant   augmentation  in  the  voliime   of  work 
that   they  are    called  upon  to   perform;    and  the    increasing  complexity  and  techni- 
cality of  the  subjects  with   \tLich   they  have  to   deal.     Regarding   these  bodies, 
the  statement    is  often  heard  that  they   are,   figuratively  speaking,   staggeri   g 
under  the   load  thrown  upon  them.      Certain   it   i s  that^    due   to    lack  of  time  for 
their  adequate   consideration,   there  are  few  congresses  or   state  legislatures 
which   do   not   have   to  adjourn  with  many  matters   of  importance  not  acted  upon. 
It    is  v;ith  respect   to  the   increasingly  technical  character  of  the    meas\ires   com- 
ing before   the  legislature,    however,    that  the    greatest  difficulties  are   en- 
countered.    Many  of  these  measures,    if  they  are   to  be  properly  handled,    call   for 
expert  knov;ledge    in  such  fields  as  law,   economics,   political  science,    the  tech- 
nology of  public  administration,   business  organization  and  finance,    and  branches 
of  kno7/ledge   of  a  still  more   special  character,   a  knowledge  which   but  few  of   the 
members  of'our    legislative  bodies  are    likely  to  possess.      If  the  legislature 
is  measurably  to   meet  the   demands  throvm  upon  it,    these   conditions  cannot  be 
ignored.     In  some  way,  these  bodies  must   take  steps  for   lessening  the    volume 
of  business  they  are  called  upon  to    perform,    and  for    securing  expert  aid  and 
advice   in  the  I^ndling   of  the   more   technical  matters  with  v/hich  they   have   to   do." 
(Principles  of  Legislative  Organization  and  Administration,   p.    578    (1934)    ). 

A  competent  observer  of  the  Kansas  legislature  has  described  the   situation 
in  his   state  as  follows: 
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"Sacli  neu  le-islat\rre   co:.roairis  a  nyiaber  of  i7ier:ibers  Tritliout  preyious  le,:;is- 
lative   e:rperien.ce.     Host   of  the  le-^islators   arrive  at  the  capltol  r;ith  tv/o   or 
thjree  pet  bills   in  t^ieir  poc]:ets,   "ov.t  witl-.out  having  in  nind  a  viall  v/orlced  out 
pro^Tam  to  meet   tlie  needs  of  tlie  state  as  a  y;;io1g.      Confronted  by  r.iore  tlian. 
1,4C0  bills,    tlie  avera;:e  iiiei'foer  finds   it   expedient   to   tirrn  his   iiinediate  atten- 
tion to   local  bills.      Often  the   co:.raittees  are  not  able  to  report   out   important 
public  bills  until  the  last  tfra  v/eol's  of  the  session.     Largely  due  to  iiiechanical 
difficulties,    le:jislati;j?cs  have   suffered   criticisrA  and  loss   of  presti-:G. , . .     i>ji 
enanination  of  the  situation  \7ill   shou  that   thxO   -.overnnontal  s^-'steiTi  is   thjrovfii 
out  of  balance  by  the   intermittent   character  of  the  le^jislative  process.      On  the 
other  hand,   adininistr:ition  and  adjudication  are  practically  continuous  in  opera- 
tion...."   (C.   S.   Strain,    27  ."jii.  Pol.  Sci.  Rev.   p.   601   (1935).) 

Indicative  of  th.is   sajne  general  attitude   is   the  follonin^  parac;raph  frora  a 

report   sub::attGd  seyeral  j^ears  a^o  by  the  Governor's  Advisory  Constitutional 

Revision  Corainission  of  the  State  of  V,"as/.in  ;ton; 

"The  l3^;islatun'o   is   entitled  to   this   service    (a  legislative   council).     At 
present  the  mombcx's   are  confronted  withaliujc  nirss   of  unorfjanized  material, 
and  bewildered  by  conflicting:  infor;",iation  from  constituents  and  lobbyists.     Frora 
t'lis   they  arc  c:-pccted  to   develop  a  logical  and  sound  proram  of  le'iislation. 
T'.e  l0:2;islatrn'e   is  perfectly  competent  to   determine  state  policy  if  the  material 
upon  T/hich  such  policy  rests   is  presented  to   it   in  proper  form,     Btit  to  turn 
legislators,  naiiy  of  whom,  are  ine^cporienced,    adrift  rrith  no  aid  or  advice,    ex- 
cept  that   tendered  by  voluntary  special  interrjsts,    is  to   onpoct   the   impossible." 

As  a  consGc;_ucncc,    several  techniques  have  been  devised   in  the  vai^ious 
states   to   cope  A7ith  tl^is  problc;.-,      J-i  m^any  tcclniical  fields,    such  as  ratemiahinc:, 
Ic.-^islative  authority  h^.s  been  dole.-jated  to   bodies  of  exports,    such  as  public 
service   cor^riissions,      I",  many  instonces   the   drcftiny  of  bills    (a  fvinction  ITo- 
qucntly  rcquirin:;;  trainin;    of  a  specialized  nature)    has  been  entrusted  to  ad- 
ministrative officers  or  bill-draftinfi  ai;cncies.      Le-  i;Slative  reference  bureaus 

and  state  pla^minc  boards  ]ia\"c  been  created.     Special  tashs  ai'c  frequently  . 
acsi.-_;nod  to  interim,  Icfjielative  committees  or  lay  commissions  of  inquiry.     The 

"split-sossion"  nao  boon  used  in  several  states.     Such-  devices  arc  typical  of 
the  attcripts  ifiade  to  oaco  the  burden  of  the  loc.islaturo, 

IIcvAcvor,    one  of  the  inoct  recent   iiuiovations  in  "i.o{:;islativc  aids"  and 
one  of  the  most   intcrostin  j  and  sifjnificant   is  th.c  lc;,iGlc.tivo  council.     In 

1C21  the  cdnittoc  on  atat.';  jovcr3x.;ient  of  the  liational  i.Imiicipal  Lea-jue  rocom- 
Biondcd  tlio  idea  in  its  Itodol  State  Coiiotitutiun.     .'.  v;ouncil  consistin;;;  of  tho 
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governor  and  seven  members   selected  by  and   from  the   legislature  was  recommended. 
This  council  was  to  be   entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  information  "con- 
cerning the   government   and  general  welfare   of   the  state"   and  reporting  thereon 
to  the  legislature.     Measures  for  proposed  legislation  were  to   be  considered  by 
the   council   (sitting  between  legislative   sessions)    and  reports  were   to  be  made 
to  the  legislature  with  the    council's  recommendations.      The    council  could  also 
prepare  for  submission  to  the    legislature    such  bills       ua      in  the  opinion  of 
the   council  "the  welfare  ^.f  the   state  may  require."      Other  powers   and   duties 
could  be    assigned  by  law. 

The  legislative   council   idea  continued  to   spread.      Todaj'-  there   are   ten 
states  which  have   translated  the    idea   into  reality   in  one  form  or   another. 
Six  states  have   the  "pure"   legislative   council   set-up;      four  states  have 
adopted   councils  roughlj''  analogous   to  the  legislative   council  or,    in  a  few 
instances,   of   a  hybrid  t3rpe. 

The  outstanding  example   of  a  state   legislative   council,    ;and  one  v;hich  has 
served  as  a  pattern  for  most   of  the   others,    is  the  Kansas   council.      It   consists 
of  tv;onty-five   legislators   and  the   president   of  the    senate   and   the   speaker  of 
the  house   serving   in  an  ex  officii-   capacity.      In  their   selection  due  regard   is 
given  to  the  various   geographical   districts  in  the   state,    to  party  alignments 
in  the   legislature,    and  to  the  representation  of  the   more    important    committees 
of  the   legislature.      This  council,   consisting  of  legislators,   i  s  an   agency   of 
the  legislature,   takes  orders  from  the   legislature   and  is  responsible    solely 
to    it.      It  meets  ptriodically  between   legislative  sessions  to  discuss  matters 
of    importance  that   diould  receive  the   consideration  of  the  next    session.      It 
collects   the  necessary  materials  and  submits  the   data  renuisite   for  intelligent 
and  informed  legislative  consideration.      It  m.ay  or  may   not  recororAend  the  pas- 
sa«9e  of  particular  bills.      It  may  or  may  not  draft  bills.      Its  investigatory 
authority  is  very  wide.      In  the  last  analysis  it  may  submit   any  proposal   or 
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any   information   it    sees  fit   to  the  next    session.      The  governor  raay  present  his 
views  to  the   council,    and   any  legislator   not   a   council  member  may  attend   its 
sessions  and  present  his  vievre,    but  he   is  not   authorized  to  vote.      The   council 
has  the  authority  to  compel  the  attendance   of  witnesses,  and   administer  oaths 
but   this  power  is  never  used.      The  various  boerds,   commissions  and  departments 
are  required  to  make    such  studies  as    the  council  may  deem  advisable. 

Aiding  the   council  is  a  competent,    impartial  research  staff  lAiiich   supplies 
the  council  with   Tihatever  factual  data  is  desired.      This  staff   is  an   extremely 
important   adjunct   to   the   council.      Its  factual  findings,   either  alone   or  vdth 
some  possible   legislative  recommendation  of  the   council,   are,  at  the   direction 
of  the  council,    distributed  to  the    legislators     for   study  before  the    next   legis- 
lative  session.      The  members  of  the   legislature   are  thus   afforded  an  opportunity 
to   dig:;st   these  materials  and   consult  with   their   constituents.     Many  observers 
believe  that   the  labors   of  the   research   staff   constitute  the  most    important 
aspect  of  the  functioning  of  the   legislative  council.      The   crying  need  in  our 
legislative   halls   today  is  for   reliable   data  upon  which   to  determine  policy. 
The  supplying  of  this   information  is  the   duty   of  the  research   staff. 

The  advocates  of  the   legislative    council   idea   insist  upon  the   follcv;ing 
advantages  of  the  agency: 

(1)  An  rdcnuate   compilation  of  facts  reruires  more  tine  than   is   avail- 
able during  a  regular  or   special   session,   and   the   council'' s  research  staff   can 
satisfy  this  went. 

(2)  Frcouently  a  nev;  legislature    contains  a  very  large   percentage  of  nevj 
raen  v/ithout   previous     legislative  experience  of  any  kind.     A  ;vell  considered 
program  with  supporting  data  in  the  hands  of  those  people  before  the    opening 
of  th'iir  first    session  would  prove  particularly  helpful.     This  situation  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  Michigan  council. 

(3)  Each  generel  assembly  is  an  entirely  new  body.     The  only  continuity 
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with   the  work  of  previous  legislatures   is  provided  by  the  possible  reelection 
of  former  nembers.      Practically  no  permanent  records  or    information  gathered 
by  previous   assemblies   are  transmitted  to  their  successors.      In  other  words, 
although  administration  and  adjudication  are    continuous  in  operation,  the    leg- 
islative process   is  intermittent.      The  legislative  council   can,    in  a   large 
measure,   supply   the    necessary  continuity  to   legislative   studies   and   investiga- 
tion. 

(4)  The   council  can   supply  a  responsible   legislative    leadership. 

(5)  The  governor's   legislative  program,   as  embodied   in  his  message,    can- 
not be   studied  by  an  agency  of  the   Isgislatiire   in   ;3dvance   of   the    session.      Con- 
siderable  time,    Gcnsequently,    is  lost   digesting  his  recommendations, 

(6)  Under  the  council  system  not   only  are   legislators  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity tc    study  legislative  measures  beforehand,   but   they    have   the  eoually  valu- 
able  opportunity  of  consulting  with  and  discussing  such  measures  with  their 
constituents. 

(7)  The    seasonal   character   of  legislation  does  not  permit    legislators 
properly  to  study,    digest,   debate,    draft  and  decide  the   thousands   of  bills 
submitted  for    consideration.      On  major    items,  at   least,   as  a  result   of  the   coun- 
cil's  interim  investigations,   more  deliberation  can  be   had  in  the  determination 
of  state  policy. 

(8)  The    council  v;ill  reduce  the    number  of  bills,  introduced. 

(9)  It  will  tend  tc  oliminat.e   the    legislative   jam  at   the   close  of   the 
sessicn, 

(10)  Since  both  houses  of  the   legislature  are  repreiaentod  on  the  Council, 
this  fact  v/ill  tend  to  minimize  the  bickering  and  wrangling  which  often  charac- 
terize the  relationship  between  these  bodies. 

(11)  Party  rlvnlry  will  be  diminished  and   the   possibility  of   impartial 
debate  enhanced,    for  both  mojor  parties  will  be  represented  on  the   council. 


(12)      The   council  will  serve  as  a   link  between  the    governor  and  the   legis- 
lature. 

The  principal  objection  to  the   oc-uncil   idea   is  based   on  the  possibility 
that  nany  manbers  of  the   council  nay  be  repudiated  at    the   polls,   and,    conse- 
quently,   the   investigations   and  recommendations  of  that  body  will  be   sponsored 
by  a  "lane-duck"   council.      Governor  Fitzgerald  of  Michigan  has  thus   labeled  the 
Michigan  council.      None   of   the    five  manbers   of   the   Connecticut   council  was  re- 
elected  in  the  recent   election  in  that   state. 

Although  the   council   idea  was  sponsored   in  1921  by  the  National  Municipal 
League,    it  was  not   until   1931   that   it   became  a  reality   in  the    form  of  the  Execu- 
tive  Council   of  Wisconsin.      Tit'   years  -Later  legislative   councils  were   instituted 
in  Kansas  and   Michigan.      In  this  same  year   Colorado   established  a  Committee  on 
Interim  Legislative  Committees,    a  body  exercising  roughly   some   of  the   functions 
of  a    legislative   council.      The   Go^/ernor   of  Virginia,    in  1'j35,   appointed  a  Gover- 
nor's Advisory  Legislative   Council^    an   unofficial  body,   to    study  matters  referred 
to  it  by  the   governor.      This  body  vras  succeeded  hy  the  Virginia  Advisory  Legis- 
lative Council,    created  by  statute   in  1936.      During  the    same   year  Now  Mexico 
established  a  Conraittee   on  Interim  Comraittees,    and  Kentucky   set  up  a  body  to  act 
as  a   legislative   ccuncil  and  also  as  a  commission  on   interstate    cooperation. 
The  movent nt  behind   the  legislative   council    idea  continues   to  grow.      In  1937 
Nebraska,    Illinois  and  Connecticut  adopted  this  legislative  agency. 

Governor  Stark  of  Missouri,    in  his  message   to  the    1937   legislature,   recom- 
nended  that   the    general  assembly  investigate  the    advisability  of  the    creation 
of  a  legislative  council.     Bills  establishing  the   council  have  been  introduced 
in  Missouri,   California,   Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.     Senator  Desmond  of  New  York 
has  announced  that   he  will  introduce  a  similar  bill.     The  Commonwealth  Club 
of  Cflifornia  and  tte   Cleveland  CitizensLcague   are  behind  the  idea  in  their 
states.      The  Brookings  Institution  has  recommended  the   council   in   its 
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adEiinistrati^.^r    surveys  made   of   Iowa   (1933)    and  Oklahoma   (1935),    and  the   Consti- 
tuticnal  Revision  Commission   (1935)    of  the   State   of  Washington  has   suggested 
it  for  that    state. 


PifflT  II 

Particularized  I. -format ion  Concerning  Legislative  Councils 

and  Kindred  Agencies 

A.  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 

0.r.e  method  of  providing  for  "better  preparation  of  legislative  raeasures 
is  the  use  of  interim  legislative  coroinittees  the  duties  of  which  are  to  sit 
•between  sessions  of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  making  inr[uiries  in- 
to particular  subjects  aiid  of  reporting  their  findings  to  the  legislature, 
T'^\e  disadvantages  of  this  method  are  similar  to  those  involved  in  the 
oommission  system.  If  a  separate  coLimittee  is  to  he   appointed  for  each  un- 
related piece  of  important  legislation  to  be  investigated,  it  is  necessary, 
if  good  res-ults  are  anticipated,  that  funds  be  appropi^iated  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  these  bodies.  The  fact  rerao.ins,  hovrever,  that  these  comrrdttees 
have  often  lached  adequate  funds.  Second,  experience  has  shoArn  that  these 
comaittees  often,  duplicate  the  activities  of  one  another.  Third,  these  com- 
mittees are  not  equipped  with  adeq^uate  means  of  research. 

In  order  portiall;"  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  tv/o  states,  Colorado 
(1953)  and  New  Mexico  (1936),  have  introduced  a  Corrinittee  on  Interim  Legis- 
lative Committees,  This  committee  tahes  the  place  of  the  legislature  in 
appointing  the  various  interiiri  cor:imittees.  In  Colorado,  for  example,  the 
Committee  on  Interim  Legislative  Comiaittees  consists  of  the  governor,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  one  member 
of  the  sovjita   and  one  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  latter  two 
appointed  by  the  presiding  officers  of  both  houses.  The  corrimittec  meets  on 
the  call  of  the  governor,  and  appoints  the  members  of  the  interim  committees 
who  conduct  the  required  surveys  and  report  back  to  the  parent  committee. 
The  latter,  in  turn,  submits  the  findings  of  such  comraittocs  to  the  next 
0633 ion  of  the  general  assembly. 
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The  Committee  on  Interim  Committees  does  not  have  a  research  staff.  The 
legislative  reference  bureau  supplies  such  information  and  assistance  as  nay 
be  needed. 

In  the  main  the  coriimittee  on  interim  coinriiittees  differs  from  the  legis- 
lative council  in  that  the  function  of  the  former  is  primarily  to  prevent 
duplication  of  activity  between,  and  to  coordinate  the  work  of,  interim  com- 
mittees rather  than  to  develop  a  legislative  prograra.  The  experience  in  Kansas, 
for  example,  has  been  that  the  council  has  been  far  more  successful  in  getting 
immediate  consideration  by  the  legislat\xre  of  its  maasujres.   Interim  committee 
reports  in  this  state  rarely  received  iianediatc  consideration.  Often  tho  re- 
ports of  such  cornraittees  would  not  be  considered  until  the  second  or  third 
session  following  their  submission, 

D,  V/isconsin 
As  distinguished  from,  the  pvu-c  tYoc   of  legislative  council,  v/hich  is 
essentially  an  organ  of  the  Icgislatiiro,  the  Executive  Council  in  \7isconsin 
is  an  advisory  body  to  the  governor.  In  his  first  message  to  the  legislature 
in  1931,  Governor  La  Follcttc  recommended  the  creation  of  a  council  the  piur- 
pose  of  which  wouJLd  be  the  careful  prepcjation  of  legislation  involving  funda- 
racntcO.  changes  in  governracntal  policies.  The  legislature  accordingly  ostab- 
lishcd  an  Executive  Council  to  consist  of  five  senators  and  five  assemblymen 
appointed  by  the  respective  houses,  and  of  ten  citizens  appointed  by  tho 
governor  without  confirmation.  This  provision  was  modified  by  an  act  of  1953 
which  reduced  the  mcciborship  of  the  Council  to  tlireo  senators,  tlarce  assembly- 
men and  six  lay  members.  The  purpose  of  liaving  lay  members  was  to  draw  upon 
leadership  in  industry,  asriculturo,  finance,  labor  and  the  professions,  and  to 
associate  these  leaders  responsibly  with  the  discussion  of  state  problems. 
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Subsoqucnt  to  the  c.ct   of  1933,  hoT7cvcr,  tlio  Governor  felt  tint  it  would  bo  more 
advisable  to  bring  the  heads  of  the  mc.jor  state  departi7ients  into  the  Covmcil  to 
replace  the  lay  members  rrtio  could  be  :-.iorc  useful  as  members  of  the  advisory 
committees  attached  to  the  various  departments.  This  chanG;e  vas  made.  The 
meetings  of  the  Council  are  held  on  call  of  the  governor.  The  members  receive 
no  compensation,  but  are  reimbiirsod  for  their  expenses. 
The  principal  duties  of  the  Council  arc: 

(1)  To  investigate  the  f\nictioning  of  the  govcrimcnt  in  Wisconsin  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  possible  consolidations  and  economics, 

(2)  3y  means  of  a  sub-comnittoc  on  business  economics,  to  Icecp  in  touch 
•vTith  business  conditions  in  the  state,  to  investigate  cjid  study  the  causes  of 
business  depressions,  and  to  give  information  and  offer  its  services  to  any 
business  in  need  of  the  sarae  or  operating  at  a  loss. 

(3)  To  advise  the  governor  on  any  m.attcr  he  may  refer  to  it. 

Originally  the  Council  had  the  specific  duty  of  assigning  each  state  officer 
to  office  space  in  the  capitol  (mien  ho  was  so  entitled) ,  cjid  to  approve  leases 
made  by  the  Director  of  Purchases.  This  duty  was  abolished,  however,  in  1935, 

The  Council  has  the  power  to  adTiiinistor  oaths,  issue  subpoenas,  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers,  boolcs,  accomrfcs,  docu- 
ments and  toGtiraony,  Other  departments  of  the  government  are  required  to  make 
such  reports  and  collect  such  data  as  the  Covuicil  may  recuirc.  No  permanent 
rcocarch  staff  is  attached  to  the  Council.  Tlic  governor's  office  has,  however, 
drawn  upon  the  various  research  services  of  the  state,  including  the  University 
and  the  Legislative  Reference  Library, 

Tlic  Uicconsin  Coimcil  differs  materially  from  a  legislative  coimcil  of 
the  Itansac  tiTpc  The  primary  function  of  the  E::ccutivc  Council  is  to  advise 
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the governor  and  not  the  lesislcture,  and  it  io  not  rosponsible  for  a  legis-  "  — 
lative  program,  Tho  Tificconsin  Council  wac  quite  active  at  its  inception,  but  it 
has  Eincc  had  a  checkered  career.  One  observer  of  this  institution  has  attri- 
buted its  varied  career  to  three  factors; 

(1)  The  fact  that  the  legislature  has  frequently  been  controlled  by 
parties  opposed  to  the  governor's  prograni, 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  Council's  structure  and  functions, 

(5)  The  absence  of  any  authority  to  prepare  and  recoinniend  a  legislative 
prograni  to  the  legislature. 

It  has  recently  served  a  very  useful  purpose,  however,  in  an  adninistrative 
reorganization  in  that  state,  "It  brought  some  of  the  ranking  members  of  the 
legislature  into  more  intimate  and  sjsapathetic  acquaintance  v.'ith  the  detailed 
administrative  problems  confronting  the  Governor  and  his  department  heads.  As 
a  result  every  change  in  the  organization  of  the  dopal'tments  which  he  recoriinen- 
ded  was  imanimously  adopted  by  the  le^^islative  committee  members,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Governor's  party  was  in  a  minority,"  (Letter  from  IJr,   Jolm  H, 
Gaus  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,) 

G,  Kansas,  I,licl:igan,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Connecticut, 
Nebraska )  Illinois  _ 


1,  Date  And  Citation  of  Statute 

Kansas :       1923;  Corrick's  General  Statutes  of  ICaneas,  1935, 

ch,  46,  501-312, 

Ivlichigan:     1933;  Comr)iled  Laws  of  Hichigan,  Supplement,  19:35,  Act  20fi, 
0ec.  IB, 2-13, 8, 

Virgir.ia:     1936;  Acta  of  Virginia,  1936,  ch,  170, 
PCcntuclcy;     1936;  Acts  of  General  Assembly,  Extraordinary  Session, 
ch,  }:XI.  Amended  April  9,  1938, 
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ComiGcticut_:   1937;  1937  Supplement  of  General  Statutes,  ch,  I,  sec.  3d, 

Nebraska:     1937;  1957  Cumulative  Supplement  To  Corapiled  Statutes  of 
Neljraska,  cli.  50,  501-513,  pp.  584-585, 

Il_linoi_s_;_     1937;  Jones  Illinois  Statutes  iUuiotated,  vol.  27, 
sacs.  126.440  -  126.450. 
2.  Origin  And  Reasons  Fov   Passage 

Kansas:      Tlic  idea  originated  primarily  with  the  Kansas  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  The  reasons  were  that  the  Kansas  legislature 
is  limited  to  a  session  of  fifty  days  each  hien:iiuiu,  and 
consequently  many  hills  -jere  forced  tlxrough  the  lec;islature 
vrithout  adequate  consideration.  Many  important  measm-es  were 
unfavorably  reported  or  failed  to  reach  the  voting  stage. 
There  v;as  also  a  riiad  scrarable  at  the  close  of  each  session. 
There  v;as  no  legislative  plarniing  in  advance  of  the  session. 
As  a  consequence  the  legislature  vras  laaii^  in  prestige, 
and  the  governor  v;as  t\arned  to  for  leadership.  It  was  hoped 
the  Coui-.cil  would  serve  to  strengthen  the  legislative  branch 
and  to  develop  legislative  leadership. 

Michigan:     The  purpose  was  to  improve  legislation,  shorten  the  session, 
prepare  a  legislative  program  and  obtain  requisite  informa- 
tion on  measures  before  the  logislatm-o.  The  council  idea 
-was  accelerated  as  a  result  of  the  political  upheaval  in  the 
elections  of  1932  and  1933,  The  Democrats  achieved  power 
in  those  elections  although  the  state  had  been  predominantly 
Republican  for  eighty  years.  In  the  logislaturc,  most  of 
tho  Donocrats  (then  in  control)  had  no  logiolativo  c::pcrionc6. 
Throe  months  were  './astod  before  tho  Icgiclatui-e  could  mider- 
talce  the  consideration  of  a  conprehensive  program.  The 
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governor  (also  a  iien  man)  fimrislaed  little  in  tlie  vay  of 
leadership.  As  a  result  of  Speaker  Bradley's  efforts,  the 
legislat-are  set  up  the  Council. 

Virginia:     The  Governor's  Advisory  Legislative  Co\ncil  was  created 
\7hen  the  state  was  offered  a  grant  of  §25,000  from  the 
Spelaan  Fund  for  the  proinotion  of  additional  legislative 
research.  There  r/ere  no  unique  reasons  for  the  origin  of 
the  present  Goiii-.cil,  The  Council  v.'as  granted  statutory 
recognition  i;hen  the  legislature  observed  the  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  subjecting  important  matters  to  a  thorough 
advance  study  by  legislative  leaders  and  a  competent 
research  staff, 

Connecticut;  The  majority  leader  of  the  house  has  stated  that  the 

genersil  assembly  had  created  several  special  comraissions 
to  study  various  proposals,  and  the  Legislative  Council 
T/as  created  to  do  this  work  and  asoid  the  need  for  addi- 
tional special  commissions .  The  Co:anecticu.t  Commission 
Concerning  the  Reorganization  of  the  State  Departments 
(1937)  recommended  the  Coiuicil  in  its  report.  It  stated: 
"The  CO'inecticut  genersil  assembly,  like  the  legislatures 
of  other  states,  has  developed  all  these  aids  (i,e.  special 
investigatinc  committees,  etc.)  to  assist  it  in  its  work. 
Tlieyare  all  useful  and  probably  essential.  But  neither 
individually  nor  jointD.y  are  they  adequate  of  themselves 
to  meet  tiie  need  of  enabling  the  general  assembly  to  de- 
vote itself  to  the  consideration  of  and  action  on  a  carefully 
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prepai-ed  legislative  proGiran  developed  by  its  ovm  leaders 
on  tlie  basis  of  readily  accessible  and  reliable  ir.forrnatioii 
bearing  upon  tlie  problems  covered  by  tliat  progrard," 

Nebraska:     The  bill  resulted  from  tiiree  raeastu-es  introduced  into  the 
legislature  in  1937,  The  original  measures  asked  for  a 
commission  to  investigate  taxation  and  a  cor^ission  to 
investigate  governiTient .  The  tliree  senators  interested 
combined  their  bills  into  one  asking  for  a  legislative 
comicil.  The  reasons  for  passage  were  that  the  grovrth 
of  governmental  fu:ictions  and  the  complexity  of  legislative 
problems  require  improved  techniq.ucc  for  securing  informa- 
tion; the  desire  for  m.ore  scientific  legislation  based  upon 
periodical  reports;  and  the  desire  to  have  a  program  for 
m.cetings  of  the  legislature, 

Illinois:     The  preamble  of  the  bill  creating  the  Couiicil  contains  the 
follo"ing  statement: 

"Vaicrcas,  a  disproportionate  part  of  legislative  sessions 
is  concui-acd  in  av;aiting  formulation  of  basic  legislation, 
tlie  energy  of  largo  nurabors  of  legislators  being  meantime 
diverted  from,  their  professions  and  livelihoods;  and 

Y/hereao,  such  legislative  planning  and  formulation  as 
actually  obtains  v.-ould,  by  being  recogoO^cd:  and  miide  prop- 
erly aiitecedent  to  regular  sessions,  conserve  legislative 
time,  save  unnecessary  eizpense,  improve  ensuing  debate, 
and  restore  legislative  activity  to  the  high  place  in 
goveriiiuent  and  public  esteiira  v/hich  it  merits  (etc)  ..." 

Other  statements  relative  to  the  necessity  for  creating 

a   Council  in  Illinois  are  quoted  belov:: 

"He  (Senator  T,  V.  Smith,  driving  force  behind  the  bill) 
vraa  im-orecced  by  the  Vast  anouiat  of  time  v/asted  in  getting 
do'wTi  to  business,  by  dearth  of  authoritative  information 
displayed  in  the  discussion  of  projected  legislation,  by 
the*  lack  of  a  definite  progrora  for  lo,';iDlative  action,  by 
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the  jocI:e;-in2  betTreen  the  le^^iGlatirre  and  the  CrOvernor, 
cjid  by  the  desperate  Jen  of  pending  bills  in  the  hopper 
during  the  closing  v/eeks  of  the  session."  (N.Y.  Tines, 
Jan.  30,  1938,  IT,  7:6) 


Fror:  speech  by  Senc.tor  Snith: 

"ue  do  not  vrorlc  in  a  deliberative  atnosphere;  for  four 
nonths  T7e  have  too  much  leisure  and  for  tvro  nonths  too 
nuch  rush.  Me   cone  together  \7ithout  a  progran,  save  uhat 
the  co'-'srnor  would  have  us  do;  and  ytb   uait  around  to  see 
whether  he  con  Elake  us  do  it.  Y/hen  ve  find,  as  r/e  ex~ 
pected,  that  he  can't  nake  us  do  it,  it  is  too  late  for  us 
to  put  c-ir  heads  together  and  &3cide  what  could  best  be  done. 
So  v;e  let  the  possibility  of  a  w-ell  articulated  conpronise 
condescend  into  the  passage  of  this  or  that  hodge-podge. 
This  is  a  fault  v;ith  a  reuedy  in  our  hands."  ^Echoes  fron 
Springfield  -  Leaves  fron  the  First  Legislative  Record  of 
T,  V,  Snith,  pp,  15-18,  at  p.  17) 

"The  idea  arose  fron  the  perturbation  which  all  nev;  nenbers 
feel  at  the  nagnitude  of  their  tasks  (and  there  are  nany 
nenbers  new  to  the  job  each  session),  CorjCronted  with  inm- 
dreds  of  jostling  bills,  no  new  nenber,  nor  indeed  any  old 
nenber,  can  naster  then  all;  few  indeed  can  even  read  then 
all.  To  vote  on  bil2snot  understood  seizes  a  scrupulous 
nind  with  a  sense  of  insecurity,  both  political  and  personal, 
Lloreover,  the  act  inflicts  a  tinge  of  indignity  which  any 
proud,  legislator  would  prefer  to  prevent. 

■'Born  of  tjiis  need,  the  idea  progressed  as  legislators,  old 
and  new  alike,  saw  how  nuch  help  to  then  v;ould  be  a  dis- 
interested fact-finding  agency  vrarking  under  the  direction 
of  their  oiTn  colleagues,  chosen  by  thenselves.  The  Council 
bill  passed  the  Si::tiGth  jisscnbly  under  the  bi-partisan 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Searcy  and  Barr,  Konroe  and  Snith, 
and  Representatives  Adanov:ski  and  Schnackonberg  with  the 
watchful  concern,  in  the  House,  of  Speaker  Louie  E.  Louis," 
(Statener.t  of  Senator  Snith,  quoted  in  Jovu-nal  of  Illinois 
Log,  Council,  5th  Scss.,  Ivlay  2,  1933). 

Questionnaires  sent  to  Council  nenbers  indicate  that  the 

legislative  jar.i  and  lack  of  a  pro^gran  led  to  ciioption  of  the 

Council.  One  senator,  not  a  Council  :.ienber,  stated  that  the 

nunerous  coi.inissions  i.iaking  studios  v.'hen  the  legislattire  v/as 

not  in  sGBsion  showed  the  necessity  for  a  Coiuicil  \ath  a 

research  staff  to  take  over  the  v;ork. 
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3.  ITunber,  Composition  and  Method  of  Appointnent 
Kansas: 
Nunber  -      25  legislators  plus  2  ex  officio  nenibers  as  conpared  with 

165  nenbers  of  the  legislatm-e.  There  is  practically  a  im- 
aniriity  of  opinion  in  the  questionnaires  that  the  present 
size  is  suitable.  Those  that  urge  a  change  suggest  fron  15 
to  20,  One  Council  nenber  v/as  opposed  to  it  at  the  beginning 
because  of  its  size,  and  still  feels,  after  four  years"  nen- 
bership  on  the  Council,  that  the  sane  effective  v.'ork  could 
be  done  by  not  nore  than  12  or  15  r.ieribers.  The  Director  of 
the  Research  Staff  T/rites:. 

"The  Kansas  idea  is  based  upon  a  large  council.  It  nu;-.ibers 
27,  15  uenbers  fron  the  House,  10  fron  the  Senate,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  the  siieaker  of  the  House.  The  two 
latter  are  the  ex-officio  chairnan  and  vice-chairnan  respec- 
tively of  the  council. 

There  has  been  sone  discussion  in  Kansas  concerning  the 
advisability  of  a  snaller  council.  Insofar  as  the  comicil 
needs  to  represent  the  legislature,  there  is  nerit  in  the 
larger  nui:iber.  Iloreover  the  effectiveness  of  the  council 
during  the  legislative  session  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  nunber  of  nenbers  of  the  coi-uicil  v;ho  return  to  that 
session.  Eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-seven  retirrned  in  1935, 
fifteen  in  1937,  and  16  toturned  in  1939.   ...  Wiile  they 
do  not  act  together  as  a  council,  the  fact  that  they  are 
thorouglTly  inforned  on  the  general  progran  plays  no  snail 
part  in  the  results  achieved  during  the  legislative  session. 
This  is  a  nost  iiiportant  consideration.  The  snaller  comicil 
night  have  few  or  no  nenbers  back  in  the  session  folloAving, 

Of  course  a  snaller  body  vrauld  cost  less  for  neotings  and 
would  -jrobably  in  sone  ways  be  as  effective  in  directing 
research.  However,  they  could  not  be  effective  indistribu- 
tirig  over  the  state  botvroen  cou_Lcil  neetings  the  infornation 
thev  have  secuj-ed  fron  reports  and  discussions  at  the  quar- 
terly neetings.  This  also  is  a  very  valuable  function,  since 
the  public  gains  definite  infornxition  thereby  and  the  council 
ncs-abors  return  ^/ith  sone  sense  of  tho  reaction  over  the  statf^. 
It  \70Uld  bo  difficult  for  a  sr.iall-sizod  council  to  do  thin^" 
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Conposition  -  Th.e  Council  consists  of  10  senators  and  15  represontatives, 
iTitli  tlie  president  of  tlio  senate  and  speaker  of  the  liousCj 
r.onbers  ex   officio.  The  forr.er  is  chairnan  and  the  latter 
vice-chairnan.  There  are  no  lay  nenibers.  The  tT,-o  riajor  par- 
ties are  represented  in  proportion  to  their  nunbcrs  in  each 
house  of  the  lesislaturc,  but  "in  no  event  shall  the  najority 
party  in  either  house  be  represented  by  nore  than  ti70-thirds 
of  the  nor.ibers  of  said  council  fron  either  house"  (Statute). 
The  Council  nust  include  representatives  fron  each  congressional 
district  and  fron  each  of  the  nore  inportant  coi.r.iittees  of  both 
housed* 

F.ost  of  the  cuestionnaires  ',7ere  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of 
lay  nenbers.  The  Director  of  Research  v/rites: 

"The  Kansas  council  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  le:;islature 
should  attenpt  to  see  whether  it  can  assui'.ie  definite  respon- 
sibility toward  planning  a  legislative  progran.  A  council 
vdth  lay  nenbers  on  it  will  be  distinctly  different  in  char- 
acter fron  the  Ilansas  council.  We  see  no  reason  v.liy  the 
Kentucky  council,  with  five  lay  nenbers,  in  addition  to  10 
legislators,,  nay  not  function  to  er.cellent  advantage,  but 
T7e  doubt  if  it  will  f'onction  in  precisely  the  sane  way  as 
the  Kansas  cou;icil  has  done. 

There  has  been  sowie  debate  here  as  to  the  vasdon  of  bringing 
in  lay  nenbers  to  cooperate  with  special  coniiiittees  of  the 
council.  It  is  possible  that  such  advisory  connittees  v/ould 
be  distinctly  helpful.  However,  there 'is  no  necessity  that 
these  individuals  be  nenbers  of  the  council.  They  can  serve 
just  as  effectively  in  an  advisory  capacity." 

Iviany  observers  of  the  Legislative  Cou:icil  insist  that  the 
governor  ought  to  bo  a  menber  of  such  a  body,  but  a  najority 
of  the  quest iomiaires  sent  to  a  sanple  of  the  legislature, 
meiibero  of  tho  Council  and  the  Director  of  Resoarch  shovfed 
opposition  to  the  idea.  l''o\ir  of  the  nineteen  questionnaires 
returned  stated  that  tho  govornor  oufjl^t  to  bo  a  iiienibcr.  All 


■beliGved  tliat  the  presiding  officers  should  be  nonfoers. 

Method  of     The  members  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  senate 
Appointiaent  - 

and  the  speaker  of  the  house  t^ore  the  close  of  each  regu-. 

lar  session,  such  appointnents  to  be  approved  by  a  riajority 
vote  of  the  respective  houses.  The  governor  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Council,  ercept  in  so  far  as  he  has  the  privi- 
lege of  delivering  messages  to  it.  Host  of  the  questionnaires 
reveal  that  the  present  method  of  appointment  is  satisfactory. 
One  thought  the  members  should  be  chosen  by  party  caucus,  and 
another  that  the  governor,  senate  president  and  speaker  should 
select  the  members, 

Michigan : 

Number  -  The  Ilichigan  Council  consists  of  9  mem.bers,  compared  v.'ith  c 
legislature  of  132.  The  y.iajority  of  the  questionnaires  re- 
veal no  opinion  as  to  cslj  ■  change.  A  fev  sviggest  a  Council 
of  ten. 

Composition  -  There  are  neither  lay  nor  e::  officio  members  on  the  Council. 
All  members  ore  legislators.  The  senate  president  and  the 
speaker  are  members.  Bi-partisan  representation  from  the 
senate  and  house  is  provided  for.  The  qucstioimaires  reveal 
no  suggested  clianges. 

Method  of     Tlic  president  of  the  senate  appoints  3  senators,  and  the 

Appomu.ien    ^.^^^...^qx   appoints  4  representatives,  ITo  changes  v/ere  suggested 
the 
in  /quest  ionnair os • 

Virginia: 

ITmrxbcr  -  The  Virginia  Council  conaistc  of  7  members,    compared  uith 
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a  lei^islature  of  140,  There  seems  to  be  general  satis- 
faction T/itii  the  size.  The  smallest  nuriber  suggested  in 
the  questionnaires  is  5;  the  largest  is  12» 

Conposition  -  T^70  lay  members  are  allo'iied  by  statute.  In  addition  to 
the  7  regular  members,  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Statutory  Research  and  Drafting  is  designated  as  secretary. 
The  State  Tax  Commissioner  has  been  a  member,  but  not  by 
reason  of  his  office.  At  least  5  members  of  the  Council 
must  be  members  of  the  general  assembly.  The  practice  has 
been  to  sslct  veteran,  legislative  leaders.  Although  the 
speaker  is  not  legally  entitled  to  membership  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  he  has  been  a  member.  The  opinions  in  the  ques- 
tionnaires are  divided  on  the  question  of  v/hether  or  not 
there  should  be  lay  members.  There  is  gDneral  agreement, 
hov;ever,  that  the  governor  and  presiding  officers  need  not 
be  members. 

Method  of     All  the  members  are  appointed  by  the  governor.  The  ques- 
Appointment  - 

tionnaires  reveal  no  desired  changes. 

Kentuclcy; 

number  -     The  Kentucky  Goujicil  as  originally  set  up  (1936)  contained 
15  members.  In  19o8  the  nuiuber  '.vas  increased  to  21.  There 
is  one  honorary  member  ojid  2  e::   officio  members.  The  size 
of  the  legislature  is  138. 

Composition  -  Originally  the  council  consisted  of  5  senators,  5  repre- 
sentatives aiid  5  adrainistrative  officials.  It  nov/  contains 
8  senators,  8  representat:'  en  and  5  adrainistrative  officials. 
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TiiG  govornor  is  an  honorary  inenibGr,  the  licutenant-govei-nor 
an  ex  officio  mombGr  and  chairi-ian,  and  the  speaker  an  ex- 
officio  raembcr  and  vice- chairman.  The  party  representation 
must  he  in  proportion  to  the  ninnbGr  of  members  of  the  differ- 
ent parties  in  each  house*  In  no  evont  can  tho  majority 
party  "in  either  House  be  represented  by  more  than  5/8 
(fcrr:icrly  3/5)  of  the  members  of  said  Council  frora  cither 
House,"   (Statute) 


the 


Method  of     The  senators  arc  appointed  b;i'yiieutcnant-r;ovornor)  and  the 
Appointment  - 

five  representatives  by  the  speaker,  such  appointments  to 

be  approved  by  a  majority  in  the  respective  houses.  The 

state  officials  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 

Corniccticut: 

Number  -      Connecticut  has  a  5  member  Council.  The  lo::,islaturo  consists 
of  302  members,  Tho  Reorganization  CormisGion  uhich  recom- 
mended the  council  idea  suggested  a  body  of  11  members.  In 
viev;  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Council  has  been  re-elected  to  office,  ruiaors  are  already 
hecjcd  of  a  movement  to  enlarge  the  Council.  The  Secretary 
and  Research  Director  of  the  Council  reports  that  "it  is 
anticipated  that  impetus  v/ill  be  given  to  the  movement  to 
enlarge  the  Council,  Experience  may  shorr  that  a  Council  of 
eleven  members  uill  be  more  effecti .e."  The  mjority  leader 
of  t].ie  house  advises  to  "keep  it  gioliII."  Aiiothor  member  of 
the  Coaicil  suggeats  "5  to  10  ir.embers," 

ConpoBition  -  The  Goiiiicil  consiato  of  four  le/;i3lr.tors,  T/'ao  are  tlie  chairmen 
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and  first-named  minority  menibers  of  tlie  judiciary  conraittees 
of  the  senate  and  liouse,  and  the  governor,  uho  is  an  ex 
officio  nenber.  The  fev;  replies  to  the  question  as  to  the 
advisability  of  having  laj-raen  v;ere  in  the  negative.  As  to 
whether  the  governor  ought  to  be  a  member,  the  Research 
Director  says: 

"The  Governor  is  a  member  ex-officio  of  the  Connecticut 
Council  and  at  its  organization  meeting  he  v;as  elected 
Chairman.  There  are  arguments  for  and  against  the  Governor, 
as  head  of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  government,  being 
a  member  of  a  Li;gislative  Agency  but  this  arrangement  has 
vrorked  satisfactorily  in  this  State,  The  Reorganization 
Commission  did  not  include  the  Governor  in  its  proposed 
set-up  of  a  Coiincil." 

The  r.iajority  leader  of  the  house  and  chairman  of  the  judic- 
iary and  rules  conimittees  also  favors  the  membership  of  the 
governor.  He  says:  "A  ranarkable  fact  about  ours  is  that 
all  of  our  many  votes  have  been  unanimous.  Governor  has 
n«ver  once  had  to  vote.  V/e  elected  Governor  «hairman  al- 
though ue  need  not  have  done  so."  Many  of  those  questioned 
failed  to  reply  because  of  the  nevmess  of  the  Coimcil. 

Method  of     The  statute  itself  specifies  the  officials  nho  are  to  serve. 
Appointment  -^  ^^^  p^^^^.^^^Ai   Director  coi-ments  on  the  method  of  appointment 

as  follov/s: 

"The  Chairmen  and  first-named  minority  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Coimittees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep-_ 
resentatives,  uith  the  Governor,  constitute  the  membership 
of  the  Council.  It  is  alleged  that  this  places  the  v/ork 
of  t-^e  Council  entirely  in  the  hands  of  lawyers .  It  would 
seem  desirable  to  change  the  method  of  selection  so  as  to 
include  some  outside  the  legal  profession," 


11 


lebraska: 


llumber  - 


Nebraska's  eomcil  contains  15  members.  The  unicaraeral 
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legislatiire  consists  of  43  membei's.  The  questionnaires 
on  the  v;hole  consider  the  size  of  the  Comicil  adequate  for 
Nebraska. 

Composition  -  There  are  neither  lay  nor  ex  officio  neinbers  on  the  Nebraska 
Council.  The  15  legislators  include  the  speaker  v,'ho  is 
automatically-  a  member. 

Method  of     Each  congressional  district  is  represented  by  3  members 
Appointment  - 

v.'ho  are  nominated  by  the  members  residing  ther&in  and  such 

nominations  are  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
legislature. 

The  questionnaires  indicate  that  there  is  general  satisfac- 
tion with  this  system  in  Nebraska. 

Illinois; 

Nur.iber  -      Tv;o  ex  ofCicio  members  and  20  legislators.  The  legislature 
contains  204  m.emberc.  Some  of  the  questionnaires  suggest  a 
Council  of  from  15  to  25  members, 

Conposition  -  Any   ten  representatives  and  any  ten  senators  may  be  chosen. 
They  must,  hov/ever,  be  in  proportion  to  party  membership 
in  each  house,  but  in  no  event  can  the  majority  partj''  in 
either  house  have  more  than  2/3  of  the  members.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  serve  ex  officio.  There 
are  no  lay  member c, 

:U.l  ana-.vers  to  the  questionnaires  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
laymen.  Several,  hov/ever,  favored  the  governor  as  an  ex 
officio  member. 
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Method  of     The   statute  reads  as  folloT;3: 
Appointnent  - 

"There  is  liereby  created  a  legislative  council ,  TTiiicli  shall 
consist  of  ten  Senators  appointed  'oy  the  President  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  recoLraendation  of  the  Executive  Cor.iTiiittee, 
and  ten  Representatives,  appointed  \)Y   the  Speaker  of  the 
House;  provided,  hov/ever,  that  at  each  regular  session  after 
the  60th  General  Assembler  the  president  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recoDjp.endation  of  the  Executive  Coiiiittee,  shall  appoint 
only  the  nunbcr  of  Senators  necessary  to  rialce  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Senate  ten  Senators," 

;lll  ansuors  favored  the  nrosent  set-up* 


4,  Appropriation 

Kansas ;       $10,000  a  bic-nniur.!  for  the  Comicil,  ^|;20j000  annually  during 

the  past  bienniun  for  the  Research  Department,  There  was 

substantial  agreenent  in  the  quest ionniares  that  the  Council 

has  not  been  handicapped  financially.  The  Research  Director 

reports  that: 

"The  council  appropriation  has  covered  actual  expense  but 
the  council  is  requesting  sone  additional  funds.  It  go 
happens  that  special  sessions  have  elir.iinated  soec  quarterly 
meetings.  If  the  council  had  held  all  of  the  neetings  con- 
tenplated,  it  r.'ould  have  required  careful  planning  to  rialce 
its  fxinds  last.  That  is,  the  council  really  needs  nore 
than  $10,000  for  the  biemiiun,  particularly  in  order  to 
per-.-iit  additional  sub-cori".iittee  neetings.  The  research 
appropriation  has  been  sufficient.  The  council  is  ashing 
for  increase  of  ;y5,000  a  ;^ear  for  that,  hovrever,  since 
the  v/orlc  can  be  expanded  rather  indefinitely,  having  been 
Icept  strictly  vithin  the  aiiount  allocated  in  past  years. 
That  a:-.iDunt,  ho:vever,  ji.as  permitted  very  definite  accor.p- 
lisir-ients,'' 

'.Uien   the  Council  v;as  established  in  1953  no  appropriation 

r;as  riade  for  a  researcli  departnent.  This  body  v/as  not 

established  mitil  July  1934  follovring  a  grant  of  015,000 

froni  the  SpeL.ian  Fund,  The  SpeL-.ian  Fund  supported  the 

researcli  staff  for  tliree  years  (July  1934  to  June  1937), 

giving  it  ."ijlSjOOG  for  each  of  the  first  tv/o  years  and 

020,000  the  third  year.  The  state  nov;  provides  for  the 
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researcli  staff.  Tlie  Kansas  statute  allov;s  Council  nenbers 
§3,00  per  day  and  expenses  for  tlieir  attendance  at  Council 
neetings, 
liicliigan:     iui  annual  appropriation  of  ;|i;5,000  is  provided  for  in  the 

statute.  Hovrever  in  1936,  1937,  1953  ojid  1939  appropriations 
of  $4,000  yearly  -cere   granted.  Provision  is  nade  for  ex- 
penses of  nenibers,  but  there  is  not  other  stipend.  The  ques- 
tionnaires are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Council 
has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  fujids  and  as  to  whether  the 
nenbers  ought  to  receive  conpensation  in  addition  to  their 
expenses, 

Vircinia:     The  Virginia  statute  provides  an  annual  appropriation  of 

fpl5,000  or  so  nuch  thereof  as  nay  be  necessary.  The  actual 
appropriation  has  been  $13,300  per  year,  Menbers  are  given 
§10  per  day  in  addition  to  expenses.  There  seetis  to  be 
general  satisfaction  -with  the  appropriation  and  the  provision 
for  individual  payr.iont, 

Kontucki--:     The  legislature  originally  appropriated  §10,000  for  the 

Council.  Tl-e  nenbers  are  paid  §10  a'  day  and  expenses  during 
council  sessions.  An  additional  §10,000  was  riade  available 
for  perr.ianent  research  staff.  The  state  also  received  a 
grant  of  §12,000  fror.i  the  Speli.ian  F-.md, 

Corjiecticut;  §50,000  for  the  bienniui'.i.  There  is  no  corgensation  for 
nenbers  but  e:rpenses  are  provided  for.  The  returns  fron 
the  quectionnairen  reveal  a  difference  of  opinion  on  t!ie 
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r::atter  of  cor.pensation.  T.ie   Secretary  and  Researcli  Director 
v.Tites: 

"A  draft  of  a  bill  included  in  the  legislative  prograr.:  pro- 
vides that  nenbers  of  the  Council  shall  receive  $25.00  for 
each  neeting  attended  in  lieu  of  expenses.  THiile  t]iis  xiaj 
siriplify  booldceeping  by  substituting  a  fixed  sur.  for  actual 
e::5enses  it  h.as  the  appearance  of  supporting  the  principle 
of  compensation  for  members.  i.Iembership  on  the  Coinicil 
should  be  deemed  an  ]ionor  and  considered  on  opportunity  to 
render  distinct  public  service,  and  members  should  be  vrilling 
to  serve  -jithout  compensation  receiving  only  reimbursement 
for  actual  expenses." 

llobrasha:     $15,000  is  appropriated  biennially.  The  Director  of  Research 
feels  that  this  sum  has  liiaited  the  field  of  research,  hlem- 
bers  of  the  Council  or  of  any  ad  interim  committee  of  the 
Couxicil  are  compensated  for  e^cpenscs.  There  are  no  stipends 
for  services  rendered, 

Illinois:     SlO,000  for  the  biennium.  This  appropriation  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  has  boon  supplemented  by  the  govornor  from 
contingent  funds.  There  is  a  possibility  that  a  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  rill  be  passed  at  tlie  present  session  of 
the  legislature,  JLnswcrs  to  th.e  questionnaire  are  divided 
as  to  v/hcther  tlio  C-uncil  has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of 
funds,  Tr.c  Research  B'-xoau  did  not  begin  to  function  mitil 
June  1,  1238,  Had  this  bureau  fujictioned  during  the  pre- 
vious year  the  Council  would  undoubtedly  have  been  cramped 
for  funds,  since  the  Research  Director  receives  $5,000  per 
year  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  Research  $2,760  per  year. 
The  Council  has  one  stenograplier.  The  salaries  of  the 
Director  and  Assistant  Director  alone  total  $15,520  for  the 
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bienniun  and  tlie  members  of  tlie  Co\.uicil  are  reimbursed  for 
actual  expenses   incurred.      It  would  seem,    tlierefore,    tliat 
(jlOjOOO  for  tvo  3-ears  is  mucli  too  small.     Appropriation  is 
made  for  the  eirgenses  of  members,    but  not  for  any  compensa- 
tion.     (I.Iembers  of  the  Illinois  legislature  receive  a  salary 
of  02,500  per  year). 

Duties 

Zansas :       Tlie  duties  of  the  Ifc:.nsas  Council  (v:hich,  roughly,  serves  as 
the  pattern  for  the  other  state  Councils)  are  as  follovs: 

(1)  "To  collect  information  concerning  f.ie  government  and 
general  v/elfare  of  the  state." 

(2)  "To  e:car.iine  the  effects  of  previously  enacted  statutes 
and  recomiiiend  amendments  thereto." 

(5)   "To  deal  rith  important  issues  of  public  policy  and 
questions  of  state-ride  interest." 

(4)  "To  investigate  and  study  the  possibilities  for  consol- 
idations in  the  state  government,  for  elimination  of  all  uJi- 
nccesscj?;"  activities  ♦.."  wtc. 

(5)  "Tw  investigate  and  study  the  possibilities  of  reforming 
the  system  of  local  govornraent  \/ith  a  viov;  to  simplifying  the 
organization  of  governriicnt,'' 

(6)  "To  cooperate  T.-ith.  the  administration  in  devising  means 
of  enforcing  the  lav  and  improving  tlie  effectiveness  of  ad- 
ministrative methods." 

(7)  "To  prepare  a  legislative  program  in  tho  form  of  bills 
or  othcr.vicc,  as  in  its  opinion  tlic  v/olfare  of  the  state  may 
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require,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  the  le~is- 
lature*"   (Statute) 

One  of  the  questions  in  the  questionnaire  asked  vihether  the 

Council  menhers  act  (in  practice)  as  a  steering  coimaittee  in- 

the  legislature.  The  overwhelrains  iioajority  of  answers  say 

thejr  do  not.  T.'.e  Research  Director  says: 

"ijo,  the  coiuicil  ceases  to  function  vfhen  the  legislature 
meets.  I-'J  holds  its  last  formal  meeting  in  November  and 
may  authorise  some  committees  to  coiaplete  v/orlc  dm-ing 
December.  T'.'.e  only  council  coLiraittee  in  existence  during 
the  session  is  the  comiiiittee  on  the  research  dopaxtricnt^for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  its  work  and  acting  as  a  buffer 
if  members  of  the'legislatui-o  make  uiiduly  heav:;/'  requests 
on  that  department , 

Individual  members  of  the  comicil  v/ho  return  to  the  legis- 
latujG,  -  and  about  m^   do  return  -  arc  of  coiu-sc  greatly 
interested  in  the  bills  and  subjects  which  they  have  studied 
during  the  coujicil  meetings.  These  men  may  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  handling  of  such  m.oasurcs.  They  will 
do  so,  however,  not  because  they  are  council  members,  but 
because,  as  cou:ncil  members,  they  acquire  a  superior  laiowledge 
of  the  question,  placing  them  in  a  strategic  position  as  far 
as  that  subject  is  concerned." 

Fdchigan:     The  duties  of  the  Michigan  Council  arc  as  follows: 

"The  Icgi-lativo  co-jjicil  shall  fraction  during  the  interim 
between  legislative  sessions,  and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of 
the  council  to  (a)  prepare  a  legislative  program  for  sub- 
mission to  the  next  succeeding  legislative  session,  (b)  to 
accumulate  a:id  compile  such  information  as  the  comic il  liiay 
consider  useful  to  members  of  the  legislatiu-c,  and  (c)  to 
furnish  such  inforiaation  to  members  of  the  legislature. 
In  prc-jaring  a  legislative  prograiu,  the  council  is  autho- 
rized to  appoint  sub-coimTiittces  aiid  call  upon  members  of 
the  logiclaturc  to  assist  in  such  preparation.  All  com- 
mittees a;ad  comisDions  authorized  by  the  logislaturo  to 
make  o-Docial  studios  and  prepare  legislation  shall  report 
to  the" IcgiGlr.turc  through  the  legislative  comcil  and  shall 
cooperate  with  the  council  at  all  times.  The  legislative 
council  cliall  have  nowcr  to  examine  into  the  costs  of  all 
state  activities  and  shall  recommend  to  the  legislatui-o  such 
char-cs  in  the  operation  of  the  various  dcpartmonts,  instil 
tutions,  bo.-rdo  and  comi.ussions  of  the  state  govornmont  as 
will  reduce  govcrnjicntal  expense  without  impairing  govcrniaon- 
tal  efficiency,"  (Statute) 
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The  I.IicliiGan  Council  does  not  act  as  a  steerinc  comiittee  in 
the  legislature. 

Virginia:     The  Virginia  statute  prescribes  that: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council:   (a)  To  raalce  an  in- 
Vestisation  and  study  of  any  matter  or  question  which  i:iay 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  General  ilssenbly,  and  to  submit 
a  report  containing  its  findings  and  recomiiiendations  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  general  Assembly,  or  at  such  other  time  or  times  as 
the  General  Assembly  shall  direct;  and, 

(b)  To  make  an  investigation  and  study  of  any  matter  or 
question  which  may  be  referred  to  it  by  the  Governor  and 
to  submit  to  the  Governor  a  copy  of  its  report  containing 
its  findings  and  recomEiendations  at  least  thirty  days 
prior  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
or  at  such  other  tii7ie  or  times  as  the  Governor  may  request." 

Unlike  most  Coiricils,  it  has  no  authority  to  submit  a  general 

program.  The  questionnaires  reveal,  hov/ever,  that  there  appoari 

to  bo  a  measuxe  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  having  the  Cou;ieil 

submit  a  program.  The  Covmcil  members  do  not  fvuiction  as  a 

steering  eo::3niittee, 

Kentuol:y:     The  duties  of  the  Kentuclcy  Council  are: 

"(a)  to  collect  information  concerning  the  government  and 
general  welfare  of  the  State,  examine  the  effects  of  pre- 
viously enacted  statutes  and  recomiaend  amendi-aents  thereto, 
deal  with  important  issues  of  public  policy  and  questions 
of  state-wide  interest,  and  prepare  a  legislative  program 
in  the  form  of  bills  or  otherwise,  as  in  its  opinion  the 
welfare  of  the  State  may  require,  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly;  (b)  to  receive  and 
consider,  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1940,  the 
reports  of  the  Auditor  of  Public  Acco'ants  and  to  report 
to  the  respective  houses  thereon,  for  the  p-utpose  of  per- 
fecting the  contact  of  the  General  Assembly  with  the  ad- 
ministration throu:^  the  Auditor  of  Public  Accoi-mts  and 
in  order  to  ineui-e  that  the  Auditor's  reports  shall  receive 
the  attention  they  merit;  and  (c)  to  encourago  and  arran-e 
conferences  with  officials  of  other  States  and  of  other 
units  of  •-•overn.Acnt ;  carry  forward  the  participation  of 
this  State  aa  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  Governiuents, 
both  regionally  and  nationally  and  formulate  proposals  for 
cooperation  bct-./oon  this  State  and  other  States," 
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Connecticut:   Connocticut  provides  as  folloT:s: 

''The  le-;islatiTe  council  sliall  acciiiTiulate,  corr.pile,  analyze, 
and  furnish  such  infornation  as  it  raay  consider  useful  to, 
or  as  nay  be  requested  by,  the  general  assenbly  bearing  upon 
any  matters  relating  to  existing  or  proposed  legislation,  or 
as  nay  be  determined  by  it  upon  its  ovm  initiative  pertaining 
to  important  issues  of  public  policy  and  questions  of  state- 
wide interest. 

It  shall  prepare  a  legislative  proj^^rai'ii  in  the  foi-ri  of  bills 
or  otherwise,  as  in  its  opinion  the  v/clfai'c  of  the  state  may 
require,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
general  assenblj''. 

It  shall  investigate  and  study  the  possibilities  for  consoli- 
dation of  departments,  commissions,  boards  and  institutions 
in  the  state  government,  for  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
activities  and  duplication  in  office  personnel  and  equipment, 
for  the  coordination  of  activities,  or  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  service  or  effecting  economies.  It 
shall  advise  the  governor  on  any  matter  within  its  jiorisdic- 
tion  which  is  submitted  to  it  by  the  governor  for  its  con- 
sideration," 

"It  shall  m-alce  or  shall  have  made  under  its  supervision  all 
studies  and  investigations  subm.itted  to  it  by  the  general 
assenbly  or  either  house  thereof  and  shall  submit  its  report 
and  recomraendations  concerning  the  same  to  the  general  as- 
sembly. If,  at  any  time,  the  general  assembly  shall  create 
any  special  coni-aission  to  study  and  inquire  into  any  govern- 
mental problem  and  malce  recommendations  for  the  solution  of 
the  sai^ie,  the  work  of  such  special  coi^imission  shall  be  per- 
form.ed  under  the  general  supervision  of  said  legislative 
council,  and  the  personnel,  facilities  and  data  of  said 
council  shall  be  made  available  to  any  such  special  cominission. 
;ill  com-.iissions  established  to  negotiate  interstate  compacts 
or  agreements  shall  perform  their  duties  imder  the  general 
supervision  of  said  council  and  shall  submit  to  said  coujicil 
such  reports  of  their  activities  as  it  may  direct."  (Statute) 

As  to  the  fimction  of  the  Council  as  a  steering  cor.imitteo, 

the  Secretary  and  Research  Director  replies  as  follov/s: 

"It  is  probable  that  it  v/as  expected  by  the  sponsors  of  the 

law  establishing  the  Council  th^t  it  would  act  as  a  steering 

committee  but  since  no  momber  of  the  present  Council  has  beon 

returned  to  office  it  cannot  act  in  that  capacity." 
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Nobraska;     The  Nebraska  statute  provides  tliat; 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  council  (a)  5o  collect  infor- 
nation  concerning  the  governr.ient  and  general  volfoxe   of  the 
state,   (b)  To  esaiiine  the  effects  of  previously  enacted 
statutes  and  recorx-iend  anondinents  thereto,   (c)   To  deal 
v;ith  iiuportant  issties  of  public  policy  and  c[uestions  of 
state-T;ide  interest,   (d)  To  prepare  a  legislative  progra::i 
in  the  form  of  bills,  or  other\.'isc,  as  in  its  opinion  the 
welfare  of  the  state  nay  require,  to  be  presented  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  The  coujicil  nay,  if  it 
bo  decr.ied  advisable  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  any 
special  problem,  definite  proposal  or  concrete  issue  before 
it,  call  to  its  assistance  from  the  body  oa"  the  legislature 
one  or  moie  members  thereof  outside  of  said  council  from 
time  to  time  to  serve  on  special  corxiittees  of  the  council 
ad  interim  for  special  detailed  legislative  service," 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  cou;icil:   (a)  To  investigate  and 
study  the  possibilities  for  consolidations  in  state  govern- 
ment for  elimination  of  all  ujinecessary  activities  and  of 
all  duplication  in  office  personnel  and  ec;.uipment,  and  of  the 
coordination  of  depart;  .ental  activities,  or  of  ;  .ethods  in- 
creasing efficiency  and  effecting  econoiiies.  (b)   To  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  possibilities  of  reforming  the  s^rstem 
of  local  government  -.ath  a  viev/  to  simplifying  the  organiza- 
tion of  govern.ient ,   (c)  To  study  the  merit  system,  as  it  re- 
lates to  state  and  local  govern; lent  personnel,  (d)  To 
cooperate  r;ith  the  ad:-.-Linistration  in  devising  ;.:eans  of  en- 
forcing the  lav  and  i;voroving  the  effectiveness  of  ad:.iinistra- 
tive  m.ethods.   (e  )  To  study  and  inquire  into  the  financial 
administration  of  the  state  govern.ient  and  the  subdivisions 
thereof,  the  problem.s  of  taxation  including  assessme;it  and 
collection  of  ta:ces  and  the  distribution  of  the  tax  burden," 

The  Covincil  does  not  act  as  a  steering  Go:-:ittoc, 

Illinois;     Statutory  require;:ents: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  select  infori-iation 
concerning  the  government  and  general  -.volfarc  of  the  State, 
exa;.ine  the  effects  of  constitutional  provisions  and  pre- 
viously enacted  statutes  and  reco;riend  a;.iendments  thereto, 
consider  important  issues  of  public  policy  and  questions 
of  state-wide  interest  and  to  -.-.reparG  such  legislative  pro- 
gram in  the  form  of  bills  or  otherwise,  as  in  its  opinion 
the  v/elfarc  of  the  State  may  require,  to  be  presented  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Gancral  Assembly." 

The  concensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  Oouiicil  members  as 

rofloctcd  by  quest ioiinairoa  30c:-:a  to  bo  that  tho  Council 

should  not  act  as  a  steoring  co:r.iittco.  One  questionnaire 
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returnod  after  the  Cotuicil's  IToYenber  neotiiig  stated  tliat 
it  appeared,  as  a  result  of  that  :-.iceting,  that  the  Comicil 
vould  not  asGTXic  the  role  of  a  steering  co:x:ittec* 

j.ids  To  The  Gou-icil 

Ka^as:       The  IZaiisas  Council  has  its  ovrn  rcsocxch  staff.  The  statute 

also  provides  that  "Each  officer,  board,  coivnission  or  depart- 
:-.ie:it  of  state  govoririent,  or  any  local  goverixaent ,  shall  i-iaJ:e 
such  studies  for  the  council  as  it  nay  require  and  as  can  be 
rxido  v/ithin  the  li::iits  of  its  appropriation,"  iJLco,  "...  the 
said  council  r-ay  require  the  services  of  the  legislative 
reference  library  ..." 

There  has  been  excellent  cooperation  bet'Teon  the  Council  caid 
all  of  the  state  cor.r.iissions  and  agencies.  A  nu::aber  of  clucs- 
tionnaires  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  additional  re- 
search facilities.  -Ul  stressed  the  value  of  the  research 
depart;  .ent. 

Michigan:     t:..c  I.:ichigan  Co\r.-cil  has  no  research  agency  of  its  ov.-n.  The 
Coui-cil  i.iay,  hov;ever,  call  on  any  other  state  agency  for  aid. 
It  :n-.:y  even  call  on  nenbers  of  the  legislature  not  r.ia.ibers 
of  the  Cou::cil,  All  co^xiittces  and  coi.iiaissions  enturstod  by 
the  IcgislatujTC  to  nahe  special  studies  and  prcpojc  legis- 
lation report  to  the  legislature  tlirough  the  Council,  and 
these  investigatory  bodies  nust  cooporato  -..Ith  the  C  auicil 
at  all  ti::'.cc. 

On  tho  question  v;hcther  the  research  facilities  of  the 
Cou:acil  should  bo  inci-oaood,  tho  a;i3V7orn  to  the  questionnaires 
ore  dividod. 
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Vir'lnia;     T"--.e  Council  does  not  have  its  oy.tl  research  a^^iency.  The 

statute  desit^nates  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Statutory 
Research  and  Drafting  as  secretary  of  the  Council,  and, 
suhject  to  the  approval  of  the  govei-nor,  the  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  supplement  the  compensation  of  the  iirector.  The 
services  of  the  research  staff  of  the  Division  are  made  avail- 
able to  the  Comicil,  and  the  Council  may  assign  additional 
persons  to  that  staff. 

The  statute  also  gives  the  Council  authority"to  GE:g)loy  such 
persons  and  to  engage  the  services  of  such  research  agencies 
as  it  nay  deem  necessary  and  to  fix  their  compensation,  pro- 
vided the  expenses  of  the  Council  for  all  pi-urposes  shall  not 
exceed  the  araount  of  the  appropriation  heroin  made.  The 
Council  may  also  appoint  such  coi-mittces  as  it  shell  deem 
necessary  to  assist  it  in  investigating  and  studj'ing  matters 
referred  to  it," 

A  majority  of  those  vrlio  have  answered  the  questionnaire  be- 
lieve that  the  present  research  facilities  are  adequate.  A 
State  Planning  Board  was  created  at  the  la^it  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  but  how  it  will  function  is  as  yot  uncertain, 

i:ontucI-y:     Kentuclry  has  a  research  staff.  The  act  further  provides 

that  "Each  officer,  board,  coim.iission  or  department  of  state 
government  or  any  local  gov9rnr.iont,  shall  make  such  studies 
for  the  Covmcil  as  it  nay  require  and  as  can  bo  made  witliin 
the  lixiits  of  its  appropriation," 
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Connocticut_:_  Connocticut  lias,  a  research  staff.  Other  assictancc  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  follov/ing  statutory  provisions; 

"Said  covjicil  niay  appoint,  upon  its  o\nx   initiative  or  upon 
request  of  the  general  assembly,  such  advisory  coiiimitteos, 
consisting  of  raembcrs  of  the  general  assembly,  officers  of 
the  state  or  citizens,  as  it  raajr  dcera  advisable,  and  may 
call  upon  other  ncnibors  of  the  general  assembly  to  assist 
it.  Each  officer,  board,  commission  or  dopcjrtment  of  the 
state  govcrni-icnt  shall  make  such  studies  for  said  council 
as  it  may  require*" 

"It  mas"  require  the  services  of  the  legislative  reference 
department  of  the  Connecticut  State  Library." 

"Said  council  shall  adopt  rules  governing  its  proccdirrc 
and  include  there  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  shall 
ddcEi  advicafcic  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  members 
of  the  general  assembly  and  the  presentation  of  their 
views  at  sessions  of  the  council  on  any  matters  which 
said  council  may  be  considering."' 

ITebrasl'a ;     There  is  a  Council  research  staff.  The  Council  may  also 
require  the  services  of  the  legislative  reference  bureau 
and  may  request  studies  by  other  state  officers  and 
coramissions, 

Illinois:     The  Council  has  its  ovm  research  staff,  and  may  also  require 
the  services  of  the  planning  board,  the  legislative  refer- 
ence bioreau  and  the  state  library.  All  officers,  boards, 
comnissions,  etc,  of  the  state  and  local  government  are 
required  to  iVialce  studies  for  the  Council  at  the  Council's 
request. 

7.  Power  To  Subpoena 

Kansas;  Eas  this  pcver.  The  consensus  of  opinion  araong  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  is  that  the  effective  operation  of  the 
Council  does  not  require  the  right  of  subpoena.  This  power 
lias  nover  been  usod  in  Kansas, 
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Michisan:     Has  tlic  ;  poiTer,  .  Tlie  fow  aiisvfers  roceived  state  that  it  is 
necessary,  . 

Virginia:     Does  not  have  the  povrer,  nor  do  the  answers  indicate  any 
felt  necessity  for  such  authority, 

Ilentuclcy;     Has  the  pov/er, 

Connecticut:  Has  the  pov.'er.  The  questionnaire  replies  favor  the  inclusion 
of  this  povrer.  The  Secretary  and  Research  Director  says:  • 
"It  is  desirable  to  include  the  po'.:er  to  subpoena  witnesses 
and  adiainister  oaths  for  use  in  e::trene  circumstances.  The 
norLial  operation  of  a  council  nill  not  require  its  use.  The 
Connecticut  council  has  this  pov:er  but  it  has  not  been  ex- 
ercised to  date," 

Niebraska:     Has  the  pov;er.  All  ansv/ers  to  the  questionnaire  consider  it 
necessary. 

Illinois:     Does  not  have  this  povfer,  .  .;jis\;ers  to  the  questionnaire  are 
practically  unanimous  that  the  Illinois  Council  has  not 
been  handicapped  to  date  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  this 
por/er, 

8,  The  Report  Of  Tlie  Council 

Hansas:      The  recorm-aendationc  of  the  Council  must  be  completed  and 

mado  public  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  session  to  uhich 
the  recommendations  are  to  be  submitted,  A  lar^e  majority 
of  the  questionnaires  state  that  this  period  is  satisfactory. 
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Tlie  Director  of  Rosearcli  v,Tites: 

"The  Zansas  session  is  sliort ,  appx--oximately  45-60  legislative 
days,  Ilorrever,  tliis  lias  appeared  to  "be  sufficient  tirae  to 
pemit  tlie  legislature  to  consider  council  proposals, 

Tlie  fornial  report  of  the  council  nust  he  presented  to  the 
nembers  of  the  legislature  at  least  30  days  before  the 
session  neets.  rl0".."ever,  it  is  not  the  formal  report  r/hich 
is  particularly  si::;nif icant  but  rather  the  nuiaerous  reports 
tloi'oujhou.t  the  tvfo  yeai's  of  q,uarterly  meetings.  On  some 
matters,  the  legislature  and  all  citizens  of  the  state  re- 
ceive very  full  inforriation  more  than  a  year  in  advance  of 
the  session*" 

Copies  of  Council  recornriiendations  are  sent  to  each  member 

of  the  legislature,  elective  state  officers  and  to  the 

state  library* 

Michigan;     T^ere  is  no  time  limit  in  Michigan,  The  Council  subLiits  its 
legislr,tive  program  to  the  "next  succeeding  legislative 
session."  The  statute  also  provides  that  the  data  compiled 
by  the  Council  should  be  furnished  to  the  legislators, 

Virginia:     Must  report  30  days  prior  to  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  governor  or 
legislature  may  direct.  If  matter  is  referred  by  the  general 
assembly,  report  is  to  be  made  to  the  governor  and  assembly; 
if  matter  is  referred  by  governor,  report  is  to  be  made  to 
governor, 

Kentuclcy^     The  statute  provides  that 

•'The  Council  shall  ]:eep  complete  minutes  of  its  meetings 
and  shall  malce  periodic  reports  to  all  members  of  thR 
General  Assei:ibly,aBQd  heep  said  members  x'ully  informed  of 
all  matters  which  i.iay  come  before  the  Goujicil,  tho  actions 
taken,  thereon,  and  the  progress  made  in  relation  thereto. 

The  recoi.ir;iendation3  of  the  Couiicil  shall  be  Completed  and 
made  public,  preferably  30  days  prior  to  any  session  of 
the  General  Assc.ibly  at  v/hich  tij,ie  such  recor.u.iondations 
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sliall  bo  nailed  to  tlio  post  office  address  of  each.  raenr.Der 
of  the  General  Assorioly.  At  the  sauo  tiiie  a  copy  shall 
be  filed  v;ith  the  Governor  a.nd  v.lth  each  elective  State 
officei",  and  five  copies  shall  be  filed  v;ith  the  State 
Librarian  aiid  five  v.lth  the  Librarian  of  the  University 
of  ICentuclzj'-,  " 

Connecticut;  30  da;'  provision.  Copies  of  recor.mondationG  to  be  cent 
to  each  ncHib  or -elect,  to  each  elective  state  officer  and 
to  the  state  library. 

Nobrasl;a;     30  day  provision.  Provision  is  also  raado  for  periodical 
reports.  HccoixicndationG  are  reported  to  nerabers  of  the 
iG^j-iolattirc,  to  each  elective  state  officer  and  to  the 
state  library.  Periodical  reports  to  be  nade  to  raerabcrs 
of  le^islatio-o. 

Illinois;     Siiiilar  to  ITcbraclca. 

9.  Ptiblie  Hearings 

ICancas:       Tiierc  is  no  provision  in  the  statute  for  public  hoarings. 

The  act  merely  provides  that  ''any  niaiber  of  the  legislature 
shall  have  the  ri^/rt  to  attend  any  of  the  sessions  of  the 
council,  ..." 

IIOT/cvorj  the  Council  does  allow'  individuals  to  appear  before 
it  if  thoy  desire,  and  the  de:,iand  for  public  hearings  has 
increased.  The  Boscaxch  Director  states  that  one  of  the 
sources  for  Council  proposals  is  petitions  and  coi-rospondcnce 
i"roi.i  citizens. 

Illinois!     Tnc  rules  of  the  Cou^icil  provide  that 

".'J.1  sessions  of  tho  Ccjuiicil  sliall  bo  open  but  adniscion 
to  tlio  floor  of  tho  Senate  C^.aj,:bor  ^Council  nocts  hcrcj 
v/ill  bo  linitod  to  uorabcrc  of  tho  lc';iolatuj.-"o,  otato 
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ofxicors,  Council  cr..ploycGs  aiid  the  press".   Invitations 
or  requests  to  i^ddross  tlic  Council  or  its  cornaittoos 
vrill  be  limited  to  natters  before  the  Council  or  its 
coar.iittccs  as  to  pending  proposals  tlicn  under  consideration," 

10,  Interference  'ilith   Q-ovcrnor 

:;ansasj_      In  an  article  va-itten  in  1936,  I^redericlc  H.  Guild,  Director 
of  Kesearcli,  stated  tliat  tliere  had  been  no  definite  clash 
of  interest  bet'.-een  tlie  governor  and  the  Council,  but  that 
the  governor's  relation  to  tJie  Comicil  had  not  been  fully 
detemined.  He  pointed  out  that  no  governor  vrauld  like  the 
possibility  of  a  Legislative  Cotmcil  leaving  hin  -jitliout  a 
proG^ram  or  v/ith  the  choice  of  affirming  a  portion  of  the 
Counci^-'s  prograr:  or  else  proposing  a  conflicting  policy. 
The  Coimcil  night  prove  a  tlrreat  to  the  important  position 
in  legislative  planning  t/hich  the  executive  had  assumed 
during  the  past  tr/enty  years,  liov/ever,  this  encroacliment 
had  not  occurred  in  Kansas  partly  because  the  Councjl  has 
felt  that  it  is  under  no  urge  to  press  a  definite  complete 
program.  It  has  merely  made  certain  that  all  essential 
materials  for  such  a  program  have  been  prepared  and  are 
roady  for  legislative  consideration.  Dr.  Guild  said: 
"Probably  no  legislative  council  could  long  endure  if  its 
progrctM  constantly  opposed  the  governor's." 
I-',  a  later  article  Dr,  Guild  stated  that  Kansas  governors 
have  been  sl:eptical  of  the  quarterly  appearance  at  the  state 
capitol  of  representatives  -..-ith  full  pov/or  to  open  any  sub- 
joo.t  for  discussion,  liov.-evcr,  there  has  been  no  reason  in 
Kansas  v/hy  a  eovornor  should  oppose  the  Co'..uicil.  A  formal 
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relatiOiisliip  is  maintained  trliougli  nessagos  frora  the 
governor,  one  at  the  opening  of  each  new  Council  and  others 
recoixiending  special  topics  at  ani"  tine.  Close  contact  is 
maintained  tlrrough  conferences  of  the  governor  v.'ith  chaimen  c 
of  coi.i'aittees  or  individual  ncnbers.  Another  contact  cones 
through  the  research  staff  'which  is  instructed  to  vrorlc  with 
the  governor  on  his  legislative  program.  The  Council  en- 
ables the  governor  to  keep  in  closer  touch  \7ith  the  prob- 
able legislative  program.  It  mc.j   be  as  beneficial  to  the 
governor  as  to  the  Icgislatia-e,  li^  is  free  to  Tiialce  his 
ovrn  choices  and  naj  accept  or  reject  the  Council's  pro- 
posals as  he  may  those  of  the  legislati.u?e  itself. 
The  Topoka  Daily  C.-.pital  (l.Iay  16,  1905)  reports  that  in 
his  first  message  to  the  Council  at  the  Council':;  first 
meeting,  former  Governor  Landon  expressed  his  desire  and 
Mllingness  to  cooperate.  Iir'.s  message  and  proposals  v/crc 
v;cll  received  by  the  Council,  and  the  two  i,?orhcd  in  har- 
mony, A  recent  comraunication  from  Dr.  Guild  relative  to 
the  existing  relations  bot-.voen  the  governor  and  the 
Council  roads: 

"It  (the  Cemicil)  has  gyeatly  facilitated  his  work  in  pre- 
paring his  messages,  since  the  council  provides  the  factual 
background  for  choices  of  action  covering  most  of  the  iiapor- 
tant  items  in  the  legislative  program,  T-  is  makes  it  rather 
sL.iple  for  the  governor  to  make  his  ov/n  selection  therefrom," 

"Tliere  has  been  no  noticeable  difference  in  the  governor '.■i 
leadership  in  his  relations  vath  the  legislature.  It  is 
possible  tliat  the  legislature  may  feel  capable  of  more  in- 
dependent judger.ient  aiad  less  likely  to  follov/  the  governor's 
recoroendations  blindly.  Or.  the  other  hand,  the  legislature 
lias  basic  background  for  its  ovm  judgement  in  the  form  of 
council  reports  and  is  consequently  very  much  better  infoiTied 
an  to  the  merits  of  the  governor's  prograra," 
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'•'Tj.  gon.Gro.1  tliorc  lice  "oocii  :io   clasli  betT7Go:i  the  governor   CLid 
tlio  couricil,     Tou  nust  boar  i:i  nind  tliat  t'lo  Var.s^s   coixicil 
is  conplctoly  under  t:ie  control  01"  tno  loGislatva-o,    tliis 
being  in  contrast  to  the  Virginia,  IZcntuclr}-,   and  Goniiecticut 
cou:-cils.     In  fact  I  tliinl:  throv.:;:iout  yoxix  quectionnaire  it 
V70uld  be  necessary  to  l:eep  this  distinction  thoroughl^r  in 
inin-d,   since  tl.e  a:^s■..■ers  will  depend  lar-jel-y  upon  tliat  orig- 
inal le^al  relationship.     The  IZansas  co'LOcil  does  not  attenpt 
to  talce  leadership  aT/ay  frora  the  governor.     It  merely  tries 
to  see  that   the  legislature  itseir  is  thoroughly  informed. 
In  so  doing  it   is  perforning  a  service  fully  as  valuable  to 
the  governor  as  to  the  legislat^jn-e." 


Replies   from  legislators   sampled  by  questionnaire  indicate 
that   in  the  main  the  Coui-.cil  has  not   interfered  \7ith  the 
governor.     .1  smell  minority  thou,  hit   that   t^iere  nas  an  inter- 
ference.    The  C-overnor   did  not  repl;". 

Michigan:  There  uas   disagrcem^ent   in  the   q.uGstionnaires  on  the   ciuestion 

of  vrhether  the   oouiicil  had   influenced  t:ie  governor's  message. 

Virginia: 


IZentuclcj":  Governor  Chandler   considered  the  Council  a  political  device, 

Connecticut:  The  Secretary  and  Pvcsearch  Director  of  the  Cou-:cil  says: 
"In  viev/  of  the  fact  that  the  couicil  has  just  completed 
its  first  report  sinco  its  creatio".,  it  is  im.possible  to 
a:iov/er  this  question," 

The  inajcrity  leader  of  the  :':ouse  a::d  chairman  of  the  judic- 
iary and  rules  coi.'z.dttees  replies  that   there  is  no  interference, 

Illinois:  The  governor  has  not  as  yet  availed  himself  of  the  privilege 

of  3e:-'ding  messages  to  t:^e  Couicil.     T]ie  Cour.cil  has  at- 
teiipted  to  cooperate  .vith  the  ,_,overnor  at  all  times,     G^jvernor 
Korr.er  Ixio  assured  the  Cnvu^cil  of  his  support  and  wholehcaxted 
ccoTjeratio:',, 


e-iO' 


11.   Co:-iriict  V^itli  _Ot"j.er  AGS-'^^cies 

IIa:isas ;       The  questior-i.aires  iridicate  or.  tlie  '.."Iiole  tliat  there  is  :io 

co::riict.  The  Research  Director  states  that 

"T/.ere  is  i:.o  particular  co:;:riict  betvee::.  cour.cil  and  other 
existing  agencies.   If  a:i  eicistii:^  agency  car.  and  will 
su'jply  the  i:ifomatio:i  in  the  for..i  desired,  the  council 
nerely  sees  to  it  that  such  infor..iation  is  presented  in 
tine  to  be  of  advanta.'je  to  t'.e  le:j,islature.  The  councii 
dees  not  seelc  to  duplicate  the  v,"orh  of  other  agencies. 

For  example,  the  judicial  comic il,  co:.r:osed  of  judges, 
lav/^-ers,  and  chairnan  of  th.e  house  and  Senate  judiciary 
cor.i2ittees,  has  a  definite  field.  They  have  drafted  a 
ne-j  probate  code  for  subriission  to  the  1939  le^islat-ore. 
The  le-jislative  coun.cil  has  felt  free  to  raise  certain 
q,uestions  concerninc  features  of  that  code  but  has  refused 
to  take  the  :,:atter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  judicial  coiuicil." 

Ivjichigan;     Five  of  the  six  replies  on  this  point  state  that  there  is 
no  conflict.   The  other  asserts  that  there  is. 

Virginia;     Virginia  still  -.nakes  extensive  use  of  legislative  coi missions, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Statutory  Research  and 
Drafting,  nhc  is  secretary  to  the  Coancil  and  v/hose  research 
staff  serves  the  Coujicil,  acts  as  secretary  for  each  of  then. 

Since  the  Council  deals  only  'jith  specific  natters,  there 
has  been  little  serious  conflict.  The  Riclimond  Ncvra  Leader 
(Feb,  8,  1938)  predicts  that  the  Council  v.'ill  sone  day 
supplant  the  special  connissi jnc, 

Connecticut;  The  Research  Director  cays  that  all  dopart'mcnts  and  agencies 
have  given  whole hearted  support. 

wobraska;     The  quest ionnaires  indicate  "fine  cooperation," 


Illinois:     Anov/ers  to  quest io:maircr;  are  unaninous  in  stating  that  there 
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has  been  no   conflict;  ".:ith  otliei"  acjoncios.     iJ.tliOU^!i,   as 
in  otlier   atatos,    tlic  various   coru'dssions,   boards,    etc, 
r.iay  b3  required  by  the  Comicil  to  r.ialce  studies,    t'^c  demands 
nade  bj'  t!ie  Coujicil  on  t]iese  otlier  aGiii'j-cies   do  not   appear 
to  have  been  so  burdensoue   as   to   cause  friction, 

12.      Effect   On  2nafjor  Of  Bills   Introduced  Iivto  Lo_c,islat\ire_ 

Kansas :  Exact   infornation  on  tliis   question  is  most   difficult  to 

obtain.     Senator  Ilorton  of  Nebraska  in  a  speecli  advocatinc 

a  lecislative  coiJjLicil  for   t'nat   state  said  that   tlic  Kansas 

le^islatujTc  "as   able  to  adjouj?n  a  niontl:  earlier  at   its 

last   session   (presuraably  tlic  1957   session)    v.'itli  a  reduction 

in  the  nuinbcr  of  bills   introduced  fron  1,545  to   800.      (Those 

firj-^ires,    lioivever,,   do  not   correspond  v;ith  the  fit-;uros  fujrnished 

us  by  tho  Kansas  Assistant  Hcvisor  of  Statutes.    (See  table 

be  lor;. ) 

JiS:  article  appearixic  in  i^-'-c  Topoka  S;cj^^  Jmmm_l   (Fob.   4, 

1C37)   and  v.-ri  ten  di.a"ini:  the  1957  session  spys  that   in  no 

session  since  1009  h.arc  so  for/  bills   jcon  introduced  in 

spite  of  thjB  fact   tliat  there  was  a  strong  inclination  to 

introduce  raany  bills.     It  v/as  asserted  tliat  the  proposals 

of  the  Legislative  Council  cut  thera  out, 

lIov;ever,    the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  questioimaires  is 

that  tJie  nui'iber  of  bills  ]:ao  not  bc;en  reduced. 

The  follo-./inc  ficjurec  ;.-ere  /uj.'.;j.shed  hj  i^r.  Fred.  E.   Gulick, 

Assistant  Bevisor  of  Statutes: 
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Table  Showing  Niunber  cf  Bills  Introduced  and  Passed  by  Kansas 
Legislature  During  Period  1917  to  1938* 


Legislative 

Nuriber  of 

Number  cf 

Total  Number 

Total  Number 

Session 

House  Bills 

Senate  Bills 

of  Bills 

of  Bills 

Introduced 

Intrrduced 

Introduced 

Passed 

1917 

906 

723 

1629 

356 

1919 

752 

593 

1345 

316 

1921 

■732 

668 

i400 

297 

1923 

672 

587 

1259 

244 

1925 

579 

542 

1121 

289 

1927 

695 

463 

1158 

341 

1929 

617 

418 

1035 

297 

1931 

687 

410 

1097 

318 

1933 

812 

629 

1441 

332 

1933 

Special 

Session 

254** 

191** 

445** 

127** 

1935 

646 

456 

1102 

328 

1937 

634 

531 

1165 

387 

1938 

Special 

Session 

141** 

119** 

260** 

82** 

Grand  Totals 


7732** 


6020 


** 


13.752** 


3485** 


Average  for 
Eleven  Regular 
Sessions 


703*1 


547 


♦  * 


1250 


*A: 


317 


** 


*  Special  Sessions  vAiich  considered  very  few  bills  not  included  herein, 
**  Special  Session  figures  net  Included  in  tr  tals  or  r?vernges. 
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Dr.    G-uild,    the   Research  Dirsctor,    states  as  his  opinion  that 

"Experienced  manbers  of   the   legislature  have  frequently  ex- 
pressed it   as  their   opinion  that  the    council  has  reduced  the 
number  of  bills,   particularly  keeping  out  nany  of  the  former 
bills  of   a  freak  type.      However,    it  v;ould  be   very  difficult 
to   prove   this  by  a  comparison  of  the    total   number   of  bills 
introduced   in  the   various  sessicnSi      VJhat   dees  seem  particu- 
larly  significant   is  the    reduction   in  the  number  of  bills   in- 
troduced  in  the   last   three  days  before   the   dead  line  for 
introduction  of  member  bills/  v;hich   colnes  about  the  middle   of 
February.      Since   the  council  has  covered  the   general   program 
pretty  thoroughly,    there   seems  to   be   less  tendency  on  the 
port  of  members  tc  throw  in  hastily  drsi'ted  bills  merely 
on  the   supposition  that  they  might  want  to   have  them  in  in 
case   certain  aspects  of  the  program  xvero  not  covered." 


Michigan:  Most   of  the  replies  to  the    questionnaire  report   that   there 

is  no  effect.      One   legislator   (a  Council  member)    stated 
that   the  number  of  major  bills  has  been  reduced. 

Virginia;  Questionnaire   opinion  indicates  that   the   Council  has  re- 

duced the  number   of  bills  only  on  important   subjects. 

Illinois :  The   Connecticut,   Nebraska  and   Illinois  Councils  are  now 

submitting   their  first   report;    consenuently  the  effect   of 

the  Council  on  bills   introduced  cannot    as  yet   be   gauged   in 

these   states.     However,    the   Assistant   Director   of  Research 

of  Illinois  communicates  the    follovdng: 

"Our  theory  here   is  that    the  research   staff  mil  prepare 
fact-finding  reports  on  topics  assigned  to   it.      The   Council 
will  digest   these  reports,  make  v*.atever  political   (or  par- 
tisan,   if  you  prefer)    decisions  arc   necessary,   and   thus  pave 
the  v/ay  for   action  by  the  General  Assembly.      The  Council 
nay  not  even  decide  to  introduce  bills   in  the  General  Assem- 
bly but,   at  any  rate,    the  research  reports  together  with  any 
Council  discussion  should  bring  about   an   earlier   introduc- 
tion of  bills  on  these  subjects  when  the   General  Assembly 
meets   (thus  helping  to  reduce   the   last  minute  rush).     'Ve 
are  als:;   hopeful  that   our  reports  will  tend  to   improve  the 
level  of  debate   in  the    General  Assembly,  by  supplying  facts 
that  con  be  used  to  fortify  agrumcnts." 
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In  anotlBr   letter  he   states: 

"We  do  not  feel  that  the  existence   of  the   Council  will  reduce 
the  number  of  bills   introduced   in  the   General   Assembly^    nor 
that    it  Ttfill  necessarily  improve   the   quality  of  a  few  impor- 
tant biils  of   a  general    nr.ture.      The  bulk  of  the   bills   in- 
troduced are    drafted  bj?-  our  Legislative  Reference  Bureau, 
including  bills   submitted  by  the  Council,      The  chief   ser- 
vice of  the  Council  will  probably  be  the  gathering  of  fac- 
tual  information  and  the    submission  of  bills  that,    on  the 
basis  of  these  facts,    seem  desirable.      That   is,    there  may 
actually  be  more  bills  introduced  as  a  result   of   the   exist- 
ence  of  the    Council,   but  many  of   these  b:i.lls  will  be   de- 
signed to  bring  about   a  discussion  of   points  that  might 
otherwise  be   ignored  or    cast   aside  with    little   considera- 
tion.     The  Council,    I  might   say,  v;ill  probably   submit  bills 
with  a  recommendation  merely  for  their   consideration,    and 
not  with  a   recommendation  for  passage.      This   is  designed  to 
avoid  antagonism  on  the   part  of  those  irembers  of  the    General 
Assembly  wfoo  do  not    serve  on  the   Council.      Furthermore,   bills 
will  be   introduced  by   individual  m.embers,   and  not  by  the 
Council   itself." 


13u,      Effect  On  Legislative   Jam 


Kansas: 


The   consensus  of   opinion  revealed   in  the    questionnaires   is 
that  the    legislative   jam  at   the  close   of  the    session  has  been 
reduced,  at  least   as  far   as  major  bills  are   concerned.     How- 
ever,   the  following  represents  the    opinion  of  Dr,    Guild,   the 
Research   Director: 

"We   cannot    see  that   the    existence  of  the   council  hr.  s  as  yet 
changed  the    long  established  habits   of  the   legislature. 
Many  natters  are   still   left   till  the  end  of  the    session  and 
the  old  jam  is  still  visible.     However,    the  anxiety  and  un- 
certainty seems   to  be  decreasing.      In  the   pr:  st ,    the  old   jam 
meant  that  many  important  measures  received  rather  hasty  con- 
sideration.     The  feeling  here   is  that    the   advance   study  on 
all  inportr..nt  natters  guarantees  careful  preliminary  con- 
sideration, even    in  advance  of  the    session,  despite  the   fact 
that   many  of  the  bills  still  do   not   come  down  for  final  vote 
until  the    last  three  or  four  days  of  the   session." 


Michigan; 


The   orerwhelming  opinion  is  that  there  i  s  no  effect    on  the   jaiii. 


Virfrini; 


Probably  very  little  effect.      Opinion  varies. 


Illinois:  See  above,   under   12  -  Effect  On  Number  of  Bill3_  Introduc.;d. 
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14.      Effect   On  Qu'.lity  Of  Legislation 

Kansas:  The   questionnaires  were   17   to  1  to  the  effect  that   the 

quality  of    legislation  proposed  had  been  improved.     An  article 
in  Business  Week    (Dec.   4,    1937)    states  that   "Because  the  Coun- 
cil has  tine  to   deliberate  on  importojit   questions   of   lav;,    the 
bills  it  has   approved  are,   according  to  practicing   lawyers  and 
business  men,   far  sounder  and  better    drafted   thrn  the  usual 
stuff."     Dr.   Guild  believes  that   the  Council  working  with   the 
research  department    serves  to   assimilate   and  translate  funda- 
mental back-ground  material  and   sifts  out  the  most   important 
issues   for   discussion  by  the   legislature.      The  increased  use 
of  technical  advice   through  the   research    department   and  the 
increased  knowledge  on  legislative  problems  as  a  result   of 
the  facts  presented  by  the  research  department  and   the  quar- 
tei^ly  meetings   of  the   Council,   cannot  help  but   improve   the 
quality  of   legislation*      In  his   questionnaire  he   says: 

"Editorial   opinion  seems   to  be   that  the  quality   of  legisla- 
tion proposed  has  been    improved.      The  general   comr.Ent  has  been 
to  the  effect  that    the  various  propositions  are  m.uch  better 
understood  before   the    session  meets  and  that    ia  consequence 
there  have   been  fewer   attempts  to    introduce  unwise  bills   in 
those  fields   covered  by  the  report.      V/hether  or  not   it  has   im- 
proved the  quality  of   legislation  enacted  may  be   a  matter  of 
opinion.     Here  again  we  have  editorial  comments  to  the  effect 
that    there   has  been  definite    imprc vement i      The   technique  of 
applying  a  bill  as  though  it  were  a  law,    several  months  in 
advance  of   a  merting  of  a  legislature,   has  meant  that  pos- 
sible  difficulties   in  the   operation  of    a  law  have  been  dis- 
covered before  the  proposal  was  actually  under    consideration 
by  the  legislature,    instead  of  after  the    law  was  passed  and 
the  legislature  had  adjourned.     Wo  have  a  few  interesting 
illustrations  of  that   nature.     Here  again,   however,   I  believe 
the  natter  is  largely  one  of   opinions  and  the   opinion  is 
f  nvorsi)  If^ . " 

l-ichigan:  Opinion  divided. 
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Virginia;  Questionnaires  reveal  a  unanimous  opinion  that    the  Council 

has   inproved  the    quality  of   legislation, 
15.      Success  Of  Coimcil  Bills    In  Legislature 

Kansas ;  Ihe  Kansas  Research  Department   has  compiled  figures   showing 

the  percentage   of   Council  I'e  commendations  enacted  into   lavj, 
but  as  Dr.    Guild  has  pointed  out,    "Neither   the    ccuncil  nor 
the   legislature    judges   its   results  by  the   number   of  council 
bills  enacted.      Some  of   the   best  work   the  council  has  done 
has  been  on  bills   which  failed  to  pass  in  the    first    legisla- 
ture  to  which   they  v;ere   submitted.      They  did  pass   in  modified 
form  in  the    next    legislature.      This  is  considered  a   gain  of 
ti«3  full  years,    since  mfjor  matters  of  this  kind  rarely  are 
worked  out   in  less  than   three   legislative   sessions,"     The 
figures   showing  legislative   adoption  of  Council  bills  are, 
nevertheless,    interesting. 

IIETIORANDIBI:     Research  Departrr-nt,   Kansas  Legilative  Council 
Nov,    17,    1938 

RE:      Action  on  Council  Bills. 

No.      Bills  Number 

Introduced  Became  Law  Per  Cent 

Special  Session  1953 


House 

254 

Senate 

191 

Council 

24 

64 

25.2 

58 

30.3 

15 

62.5 

Regular   Session   1955 


House 

646 

Senate 

456 

Council 

19 

197 

30.5 

122 

26.7 

5 

26.3 

Regular   Session  1957 


House 

634 

Senate 

531 

Council 

8 

247 

38.9 

145 

27.3 

7* 

87.5 

*B111  establishing  old-nge   assistance  varies  with  law 
ns  ppssed  but   is   substantially  the   sono. 
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There   is  an   apparent   discrepancy  between  these  figures 
and  the   data   subnitted  by  Gulick;   however   it    is   questiona-ftle 
whether  this   discrepancy  is   substantial. 

In  19S5,    53%  of  the  Council  bills   passed  at   least   one 
house.      One  reason  why  a   greater  percentage  of   the   Council's 
progrfm  was  not   adopted  was  because  this  regular   session  post- 
poned action  on  nil  measures  reouiring  additional  appropri- 
ation until  the   special   session  vdiich   they  ^mre  informed  would 
be  necessary  to   consider    the   federal  prcgran.      The   legisla- 
ture wished  to   meet  the    general  financial  program  at  that 
time.      The  major  items   in  the   Council's  prcgraia  dealt  with 
fin^icial  natters.      (Guild,    29  Am,   Pol.   Sci.   Rev.    639). 

Virginia;  Thirteen  out  of  20  reccmre  nded  bills  wefe  passed   in  1936i      A 

1-^^   majority  of   16  recommended  bills   were  passed   in  1938. 

Kentucky:  The  Council  at    its  first  meeting  in  December,    1936  prepared  a 

program  for   a    special   session  of  the   legislature.      Eleven 
measures  were  drafted.      All  were   adopted  by  the   legislature, 

IC,      Legislative   Opinion 

Kansas:  The   questionnaires  reveal  that   viien  the    Council   idea  was 

originally  proposed  v;hat    objection  there  was  came  from  the 
legislature.      The  governor  was  not   opposed;    nor  was  there  any 
opposition  from  private  grcups. 

A  bill   providing  fcr  the    creation  of  a  standing  inter ir.a 
cor-jiittee  on^  taxation  had  been  introduced  earlier  in  the   ses- 
sion, and  since  the  proposed  Council  would  take   wer  the  func- 
tions of  this  ccnnitteo,   the   proponents  of  this  bill  were  re- 
luctant to  yield  and  remained  hostile  for  several  years.     Many 
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who  were  dissctisf ied  with  ccimissions  objected  on  the   assump- 
tion that   p.nrthsr   ccnnission  wJis  beiag  created.      A  school  code 
coiriission  had  been   authorized  by  the   legislature   in  1S27,    a 
tax  code  ccmission  in  1929    and  a  public  welfare   conxiission  in 
1931.      Their  findings    •md  reccrxiendations  had  been   largely  ig- 
nored.     The  legislatiire  was   skeptical  diiring  the   first   several 
yeajTS   of  the   life   of  the  Council.      In  fact   in  the   1935   session 
several  bills  were   introduced  calling  for  the  repeal  of  the 
body.      One  nannged  to  reach  the    floor  of  the   senate,   but  v^as 
defeated  by  a  vote   of   20-14.      A  last  ninute   attenpt    in  the 
house   to  eliminate   the   Council's  appropriation  met  with  no 
groat  response.      The   prevailing   sentiment  v^as  that  the   Council, 
through  its  research    staff,   had  offered  something  cf  substance, 
that    there   had  not   as  yet  been  any  opportunity  for   a   genuine 
testing  of  the   general  value   of  the   Council  idea,    and  there- 
fore the  experiment   should  be  continued. 

The  ouestionnaires  reveal  a   distinctly  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  Council  nov>r.      It  had   steadily  grown  in  prestige. 
Business  VJeek   (Dec.   4,    1937)    states  that   following  the  first 
meeting  of  the   Council,    the  legislature   greeted  with   sarcastic 
disdain  and  a  chorus   of  nays  the  bills  which   emanated  from  the 
Council;   but   thitt   now  the  Council   is  favorably  regarded  by 
both  parties. 

Llichigan;  In  Michigan  iieager  questionnaire  returns  seem  to    indicate  that 

originally  the  legislature  looked  upon  the  Council  with  favor, 
but  that  £.t   present    there   is  opposition, 

Virc-dnia:  Th'-  bill  establishing  the  Council  passed  the  lower  house  by  an 
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overwhelr:ing  vote,    and  passed  the   senate  unanimously.      Answers 
to    the   questionnaires   show  that  present   legislative   opinion   is 
distinctly  favorable.      Those  introducing  legislation  on  major 
subjects   shew  considerable  regard  for  Council  recommendations, 

Nebraska;  The  results   of  the    questionnaire    indicate  that   the   original 

favorable  opinion  of   the   legislature   still  ezists, 

Illinois;  Original  cpposition  to   the  Council  came   from  the   legislature, 

where   it  was  necessary  to   overcome   apathy  and   skepticism. 
Some    legislators  feared  that   the   Council  i/vculd  "become  a  rules 
committee   —  as  in  Congress,"     Other   opposition  was  the   out- 
come of   individual   jealousies.      Since  the   Council   is  now  maJiing 
its  first  report,    it    is  as  yet   too   early  to   gauge   present 
legislative   opinion, 
17.      Public   Opinion  And  Newspaper  Connent 

Kansas;  Apparently  the  public  regards   the  Council  favorably.      Dr. 

Guild  vjrites  that    it   has  grown  steadily   in  prestige,    judging 
from  the   newspaper   editorials,    news  releases  throughout   the 
state   and  tie    loxge  number  of  letters  received  by  the   Council 
commending  its  work.      There  is  a  wider  recognition  of   the   im- 
portance  of   tlifc   advance   consideration  by  the  Council  of   legis- 
lative proposals.      More   than  one   hundred   study  groups  of   citi- 
zens were  formed  to  study  the   social  security  program.     The 
questionnfiircs  indicate  that  public  opinion  is  becoming  dis- 
tinctly more  favorable  each  year.     '.Vhen  the   idea  was  dis- 
cussed  in  the  legislature   the  Topoka  Daily  Capital    (Mar.    1, 
1933)    supported   it  editorinlly.      During  the   Council's  first 
session  this  paper  carried  full  accounts  of  its  proceedings 
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with  editorials.      The  Konsr-S  City  Tines   (Mar.    24,    1937)    stated 
editoriallj'-  that  "a   saving  feature   of   the   leaderless  delib- 
eration   [of   the   legislature]    has  been  the    research  departnent 
acting  under  the   legislative   council."      The  Council  neetings 
ntc;   still  reported  fully   in  the  press, 

Michigan'.  The  returns  of    the   few  Michigan   legislators  wiio   answered  the 

questionnaire   indicate  that  public  opinion   is  that   state   is 
opposed  to    the   Council.     Ver^,'-  little    infornation  could  be 
obtained  frc^n  Michigan.      An   exixiintition  of  the    daily   issues 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,   for  exanple,   for   three  full  years 
and  a  fair   sanpling  of  this   paper  for  other  years  revealed 
only  scanty  naterial, 

Virginia;  The   questionnaires   state  that   public   opinion   in  Virginia  is 

very  favorable.      The  Richnond  News  Leader  of  Feb.   8,    1938 
says: 

"■/ith  Governor  Price  and   the    General   Asseobly  anxious   to   save 
money  by  further   simplifying  government,   the   Advisory  Legisla- 
tive  Council  probably  will  be    given  a  broad  new  field  of  use- 
fulness.    Established  primarily  as  an  agency  to  assist   the 
executive   department   in  translating  policy  into   prospective 
legislation,   the  Council  has  developed   into  a   clearing  house 
for  numerous   studies.      Its  work  during  the  past  two  years   has 
been  invaluable. 

"Eventually   this   central  Council  of    legislators,  with   its 
coruiittees  to  vLich  citizens   in  all  walks  of  life  are  drafted, 
may  supplant   the  special  commissions  that    once  were   named  to 
prepare  the  more   ccnplicated  bills,      If  necessary,    the  Council 
can  be  enlarged  and  can  be  entrusted  with  virtually   all  natters 
TAfcich  must    be  reviewed  between   sessions   of   the    General   Assem- 
bly,     ouch  an  arrangement  might,    in  itself,   be   a  measure  of 
sir:iplification  and  economy." 

Nebraska:  The    consensus  of  the    questionnaire  answers  is  that  public 

opinion  is  favor  fib  le. 
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Illlnois:  At  the  time  the  bill   creating  the    Council  was  before  the 

legislature,   public    opinion  was  not   crystallized  on  the    sub- 
ject.     Apathy,    stated  Senator   Smith,  was  the    chief  barrier 
to  overcome.      The   Chamber  of  Commerce   gave  some   support  as 
did  the  Legislative  Voters  League.      An  examination  of   several 
of  the  Chicago  and   Springfield  newspapers  of  the   dates   im- 
mediately prior   to   and  following   the   passage   of  the    Council 
bill  TOuld  seen  to   indicate   that    the  Council   idea  created 
no  great   stir   in  the   state.     For    example,    The   Springfield 
State  Regist_er_  made   no  mention  of  the   bill  on  these   dates. 
The   Cliicdgo  Sunday  T^ibun_e_  of  July  4,    1937   carried  a   state- 
ment by  Governor  Hornor  as  to  the   important   bills  passed 
at  the   60th  General  Assembly.     The  bill  providing  for  the 
Legislative   Council  was  not  mentioned  by  the    Governor.      In 
an  article   in  the   Chicago  Daily  Tribune,    July  2,    1937, 
quoting  leaders  of  the   legislature  on  what   they    thought   of 
the   legislative   action  of    the    60th  General  Assembly,    only 
one  mentioned  the  bill   creating  the   Council,    although  they 
listed  what   they  considered  the   important  measures  passed. 
The   only  person  who  mentioned  the  Council  bill  was  Senator 
Smith,    its    sfonsor.     Representative  B.   S.  Adamowski   (who 
was   later  miide   chairman   of  the  Council  on  the   resignation 
of  Senator   Smith  from  that   position)    did  not   list    the  Coun- 
cil bill  as  an    important   act  of  the  60th  General  Assembly. 

The  answers  to  the   questionnaires  seem  to  indicate  that 
such  public  opinion  as  exists  on  the   subject  of   the  Council, 
today,    is  favor pble.     Senator  Smith   states  that  public  opinion 
relative  to  the  Council  is  "dormant  in  general,"  but  "much  alir.5 
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in  a  few  "spots."      The  press  has  not  been  hostile,      ^matever 
coment   is  given  to  the  Council   idea  is  favorable. 

18,      General  Reriarks: 

Kansas:  One   of  the   chief  functions  of  the  Council   is  to    serve  as   an 

internediary  between   the   legislature  and   the  research   depart- 
ment.     Frequently  antagonism  arises  when  experts  arc  brought 
in,    and   neither   the   legislators  nor  the  experts   can  see   the 
others'   point  of   view.     As  a  result,    all  too  frequently   in 
the  past   the    advice   of  the   expert  has  been  lacking  in  govern- 
ment.     Now  in  Kansas   it    is  being  used  effectively.      The  experts 
in  the  research  dep.artment    cf^rry  on  their  work  under   the 
guidance  of  the    Council,   and    ttie    reailts  of   their  wrk  are 
presented  to   the    legislature   through  the  medium  of  the   Council. 
As  a  result   the   reseccrch   is  readily  accepted,      Tlie  Council  mem- 
bers assimilate   and  translate   the   fundamental  background  ma- 
terial to   the   rest   of    the   legislature.      There  are  definite 
indications  that   the   Council  moribers  who  have  assimilated  the 
material  over  a  series  of    Quarterly  meetings   serve   a  valuable 
function  in   clai-ifying  the   issues  and  in  keeping  discussions 
on  a  correct  factual  basis   in  Ttgnlnr   committees   and  on  the 
floor.     Most    of  the    legislators  viio  responded  to  the   ques- 
tionnaire  insisted  that    the  Research  De-^rtment's  activities 
were  the  most  important   aspect  of  the  Council's  functions. 
Between  Council  meetings,  the  manbors  frequently  discuss 
various  proposals  with  thoir  constituents  and  obtain  their 
reactions.     These  proposals  may  also  be   discussed  with  legis- 
lators ;^t.o  are   not  Council  members,   but  who  are   informed  of 
the  Council's  proceedings  through  the  research  studies  and 
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other  reports  viiidi  r.re  mailed  to   them.      Thus  the   Council- 
helps  to  mnintedn  a   continuous   interest    in  legislation,    aids 
in  securing  a  better   informed  legislature   ani   electorate,    and 
helps  to  crystallize   opinion  on   important  problems  although 
this   opinion  may  not   coincide  with   that   of  the  Council. 

Michigan:  In  Michigan,  the    Council  has  failed  of  its  purpose.      Under 

Governor  Fitzgerald  there  was  no  coopei^ation  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  the   executive.      Only  three   of  the   nine  members  of  the 
first  Council  were  returned  to    office  at   the   election   in  1934, 
v±iich   situation  gave  rise   tc    the    Governor's  characterization 
of   it  as  a  "lame  duck""  organization.      There  was   a  decided  dis- 
agreement over  a   program.      Fitzgerald  said  he  wc^uld  ignore   it 
and   tlireatened  tc   propose   its  abolition. 

The   fate  of  the    Council   is  uncertain. 

Virginia;  A  peculiarity  in   the  Virginia  set-up  is  the  fact  that   the 

Council   is  appointed  by   and  holds   office   at  the   pleasure   of 
the  gjverncr,   but   there    is  no   dissatisfaction  with   this 
arrangement.      The   Council  has  served   its   purpose  ouite  ade- 
nuately.      The  elimination  of    special   commissions,   however,    is 
not  taking  place  as  rapidly  as  seme   had  anticipated* 

Kentucky;  Little   information  could  be   obtained  from  Kentucky.      Only  2 

questionnaires  out  of  40  were  returned, 

Connecticut:      This  Council  was  set  up  in  1937,    and,    consequently,    an  evalua- 
tion of  its  success  would  be  premature  at  this    tine.      It  has 
recently   issued  a   comprehensive  report  of  its  activities  and 
recoinnoDdutions,      It  has  a  very   anall  Council,   and    as  a  result 
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of  the  fact   that   none   of  its  nanbers  v/ere  returned   to   the  leg- 
islature,   it  vjould  not  be  surprising  to    see  a  denand  for   or- 
ganizational reforms. 

Nebraska;  The  Council   in  this   state   is  also  nevj*      However,    the    general 

tenor   of  the  answers  received  is  highly  optimistic,    and  in- 
terest  in  the   Council  is  hi^» 

Illinois;  Here  again  it    is  too  early  to  appraise  the    Council  with  ajiy 

degree  of  assurance.      The  Council  has  been  working  hard  and   is 
receiving  favorable  publicity  as  a  result.     Apparently  men 
vjere   appointed  to  the  Council  \iiio  were  interested  in  its   suc- 
cess.     One   difficulty   is  apparent,   however,  and   it    is   a  diffi- 
culty Tfttoich  undoubtedly   is  not  peculiar  to   Illinois,      That 
difficulty  is  explained  by  the    following  quotation: 

"Experience  elsei^'here  indicates  that   the  Legislative   Council 
has  one   structural   iveakness  vdiich    is  difficult   to   safeguard. 
Perhaps  it   cfmnot  be    safeguarded  legislatively,    though  it 
can  be  lessened  by   such  voluntary  action  as  the    chairman  is 
now  privileged  to    illustrate.     Tho  weakness  arises  from 
political  overturns.      If  a  legislature  receives  recommenda- 
tions from  a  Council  composed  of   a  lajgc  nuraber  of  mdnbers 
promoted  cr  domoted  from  membership  in  the   If'gislature   it- 
self,   the  roccnrnt^ndations  are  likely  to  raise  eyebrows  rather 
thru   to   help   settle   issues.      So  far,    fortunately,   the  cver- 
t-arn.3  in  our  membership  are  few  but  they  are  officially 
drajnatic.     Neither  the  present   chairman  nor  the  present   secre- 
tary will  sit   in  tho   session  of  the  Assembly  to   v\iiich  this 
Council  reports."      (Statement  of  Senator  Smith) 
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PART  III 
The   Situation  in  Maryland 

In  Maryland,   a  plank  in  the  1938  platforn  of  the    Democratic  party 
supported  the  idea*      Governor  Herbert   R,   0' Conor  urged  the    adoption  of   a 
legislative   council  during  his  campaign,    and  reconriended  the  idea  to  the 
legislature    in  his   inaugural  address.      The  Cotuaittee   on  the  Structure    of 
the  Maryland  State    Governraont,   headed  by  President    Isaiah  Bovrnan   of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,   has  endorsed  the   council   in  its   report   to   the 
Governor-elect;    and   the   Jionior  Association  of  Commerce   aM  the    Junior  Bar 
Association  are  behind  the  movement,   a  corxiittce  of  the   former   organization 
having  investigated  the  possibilities  of  this  agency  over  a  period   of  years. 
In  1936  and   again   in  1937   Senator  Raymond  E,  Kennedy  of  the  fifth   legislative 
district  of  Baltimore   introduced  bills  in  the   legislature   advocating  the 
council. 

Apropos  the   advantage   of  the   council  to   legislatures  with   large  numbers 
of  members  vdthout  previous  legislative  experience,   some   indication  of  the 
appropriateness   of  a    legislative   council  for  Maryland  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  following  table; 
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Table   Showing  Nunber  Of  Ilerabers  Of  The  Karyland  Legislatiiro 

Vftio   Serve  •'Jithout  Previous  Legislative  Experience 

Legislatures   1922-1924  to   1959-1943 


Legislature 

Senat 

e 

I 
1 

House 

,      ,. 

Vfiaele  Legislature 

Ncw-'- 
llem- 
bers 

Old 

I.Cen- 

bers 

Porcent 
of  New 
Memb  er  s 

1  New 
1 '  Mem- 
l'  bers 

Old 

Kem-   ' 
bers  j 

Percent 
of  New 
Meribers 

Itovf 
Mem- 
bers 

Old 

1-fen- 
bers 

Percent 
of  New 
Members 

1939-1943: 

3 

7 

3 
16 

50 
30 

i: 
1 

'{    27 
I    54 

j 
30 

1 

75       i 
64       1 

30 
61 

12 
46 

71 
57 

Baltimore   City, 
Counties, 

Totals, 

10 

19 

1 

34 

i 

39      ' 

68 

91 

58 

61 

1935-1939: 

3 
7 

16 

50 
30 

;: 

jl    27 

i,     65 

—  "n 

9 
19 

1 

! 
1 

75 
77 

30 
72 

12 
35 

71 
67 

Baltimore  City, 
Counties, 

Totals, 

10 

19 

34 

1^ 

r    92  J 

28 

77 

102 

47 

68 

1931-1935: 

3 

9 

3 
14 

50 
39 

i 

.1 

^!    24 
;     55 

12 
28 

67 
66 

27 
64 

Baltimore   City, 
Counties, 

15     !          64 
42               60 

T  t-.ls, 

12 

17 

41 

'    79 

40 

66 

91 

57               61 

1927-1931: 
1  E-  Itlr...  re    City, , 
Counties, 

3 
12 

3 
11 

50 
52 

\    25 

;l    53 

11 
29 

69 

65 

28 
65 

14 
40 

67 
62 

Totals, 

15 

14 

52 

II 

'i    78 

40 

b6 

93 

i 

54     1          63 

1924-1927: 

3 
10 

3 
13 

50 
43 

— n 

■i    32 
'    62 

4 
20 

1 

89^ 
76 

35 
72 

1 
1 

7               83 
33               69 

Baltimore  City, 
Counties, 

Totals, 

13 

16 

45 

:i 

i:    94 

24 

80 

107 

40     1         73 

1922-1924: 

1 
5 

3 

18 

25 
22 

i 

i 
;;  56 

9 
26 

63 
68 

16 
61 

12     1         57 
44     !         58 

Bsltinorc  City, 
Counties, 

Totals^ 

6 

21 

22 

!!    71 

35___ 

6.7    ^ 

77 

56 

58 

1.  The  percentage  cf  "new"  members  wus  determined  each  time  by  an  exami- 
nation of  thfc  inembepship  of   only   six  previous  legislatures   (not   legislative 
sessions)    in  order  to  see  whether  each   legislator  under   examination  had 
sorved  in  cny  of  these  previous  legislatures. 

2.  This  f  igurf^    is  high  bocnusn  of  thr.    addition  of  tvjo   legislative  districts 
tc  Beltimnrc  City,   necessitating  the    olection  of  twelve  additional  nembors. 
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ThuS)    for  the   past   eighteen  years,    the   nvunber   of   inexperienced  nenbers 
serving  in  the  house  has  never  been   lovjer  than  tvjo-thirds  of  the    total  rrenber- 
ship.      In  several   instances  the   turnover  has  been  even  higher.      In  the  senate 
the  proportion  of   new  nen  has  been   lowei"  than  that   in  the  house,   but  the   per- 
centage   is   still   substantial.      The  percentage  of    inexperienced  legislators  in 
the   entire   legislature  has  ranged  from  fifty-eight   percent   to   seventy-three 
percent . 

In  Ifcrj'-land,  aside  frcn  the  research  of  organizations  like    the  Planning 
CoEEiissicnJ   the  bulk  of   ad  interim-  investigative   studies  for   the  use   of  the 
general  assenbly   is  perfcrned  by   special  coiainissions   (composed,    in  the  main, 
of   laymen)    created  by  joint   resolution  of  the   legislature.      In  many  instances, 
however,    these  ccmnissions  have  f^^iled  to   report. 


llWESTlCrATlYE  &  STUDY  CDl.lIISSICNS  CREATED  UNDER 
JOiriT  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  J'lARYLAlTO  LEOIS- 
lATURE  -   1931   -   I937I 
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KAl'IS  OF   COM'ISSION 


DATE  SUPPOSED 
TO  RETORT 


REPORTED 


1931  Legislature 

rtlnshouse    

Blue    Sky  Laws    

Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  ,  . 
Aged  &  Indigent  Dc-af   ,  . 
Land  Lav;s  -  (Continued)  . 
Motor  Vehicles  Accidents 
Taxes  on  Public  Motor  Veh. 
Taxation  


1953  Legislature 

Land  Laws  -  (Continued) 


Yes 

Jan,  15,  1933  No 

Promptly  Yes 

Dec,  15,  1932  No 

Dec,  1,  1932  -  Gen'l  Assen.  1933  Yes 

Jan,  15,  1933  No 

General  Assenbly  1933  No 

General  Assenbly  1933  Yes 


General  Assenbly  1935  Yes 


1955  Legislature 

Fatapsco  River  Bridge  As  early  as  possible  No 

Corporation  Laws   .......  Dec,  31,  1936  No 

Interstate  Pacts _  _  _  No 

Land  Laws  (Continued) _  _  -  Yes 

Occupational  Diseases General  >issenbly  1937  Yes 

Prison  Labor   Promptly  Yes 

1937  Legislature 

Land  Laws  -(Continued)   ....  _  -  -  Yes 

Relief  &  Aid  to   Needy Next  General  Assembly  No 

County  Govt.   &  Municipal  Corps.  Jan.    15,    1939  No 

AUto,   i^ccidents _  _   _  Yes 

Unpaid  VJages Nov.    15,    1938  Yes    (late) 

Rules  ?c  Reg.    re-;j.coholic 

Beverages      ....  Jan,    15,    1939  Yes 

1.      This  list   is  not   all    inclusive.      Only  those  ccinnissicms  have  been   selected 
viiich  were   intrusted  xvith  subjects  considered  fit  f^r    investigation  by  a 
legislative  council. 
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In  viev:  of  the  fact   th'it   these   and  purely  gubernatorial  coLXiissicns 
usuall;/  operate  vdthout   an  appro priaticjn  and  vdthcut    a  rosearch   staff,   their 
disadvantages  when   oonpared  with  the  legislative   council  are   apparent.      A 
recent    study  .~n  The  Use   of  Special   Corriittees  and  Coroisslons  by  the   Cal  if  ornia 
Legislature   issued  by  the  Califcrnia  Bureau   of  Public  Adirdni  strati  en  points  <-ut 
the   acconplishnents   and  failures  of  such  devices   in  that    state,   and  recorinends 
the   adaption  of  a   legislative   council.      However   these    coiamissions   need  not 
necessarily  be   abolished  under  the    council   sj^sten.      They  could  continue   to  func- 
tion in  CO  nne  cti  m  with    subcomittees   of  the   council,   but  their  activities  could 
be   correlated  by  that    agency.      In  fact,   they  are   still  used  in  several    states 
wtiich  have  est-*:  blished   d^uncils. 
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PART  IV 

Reconnendat  ions  For  Maryland 

(Onlj'-  those  recornendations  dealing  with   the  mjor 

aspects  of  the  Council   set-up  are    listed  below). 

1.      Nuriber  cjid  Conpcsiticn. 

(1)  The  Council   should  be   conposed  entirely  of   legislators.      Qualified 
lajrpien  and  administrative   officials,    if  needed,   should  be  invited 
by  the  Council   to   sit   on  sub-coimitteos. 

(2)  The   Director  of  Research    should   act   as  secretary  to   the   Council. 
(2)      Conposition  -  Plan  I. 

The  Council  to  consist  of   EG  to  25  nar^bers,   each  house  having 
equal  or   approxinately  equal  representation.      The  president  of  the 
senate,    the   chairnan  of  the    finance  cotmittee    (najority  floor   leader,) 
the  chairncLU  of  the   judiciary  connittee   and  minority  floor  leader 
of  the    senate  will  be  elected  automatically.      Likewise  in  the   house, 
the  speaker,    the  chairnan  of  the    vnys  and  iisans   connittee    (the  najoritj?- 
floor  leader),    the   chr.irnan   of   the   judiciary  coLxiittee  and  the 
minority  floor    lender  will  be   ex  officio  members.      The  remaining 
nenbers  in  each   house  vri.  11  be  selected  by  the  president    and  speaker 
from  their  respective   houses.      These   selections  are  to  be  ratified 
by  a  najority  vote    in  each  house.      In  making  their   selections  the 
president  and  the   speaker  ere  to    be   guided  by  party  proportions   in 
the  legislature  and   geographical  considerations. 
(4)      Conposition  -  Plan  II. 

The  Council  to  consist  of  25  members.      The  president  of  the    senate, 
the  majority  and  minority  floor    lenders  of  the   senate,   the   speaker 
and  najority  nnd  minority  floor   leaders  in  the  house  will   serve 
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autcnotically.      The   renaining  19  will  be   selected  as  follows: 

House  raibsrship  frou  the   counties:      The  house   delegates  repre- 
senting the    counties   in  each  judicial  circuit   will  select   1  of 
their   nuiiber   to  serve   on  the   Council.      That   is,   for  each   judicial 
circuit   in  the   counties  there  v;ill  be   1  house  representative    se- 
lected by  the    delegations  representing  that   circuit.      Total  7, 

House  ner.bership  fron  Bal  t  ir.ior  e   City:      The  Bait  iraore  City  house 
d3legation  mil  select   3  of   their   nuriber.      Total   3. 

Senate  p.ir.bership  fron  the  co  unt  i  e  s :      The  county   senator  sin  each 
judicirl   circuit  will  select  1  of  their  nuaber   to    serve.      In   other 
words,  each    judicial  circuit  will  be  repi'esented  by  1   senator.      Total  7, 

Senate  nenbcrship  fron  Bcltir.ore   City;      The    6  Baltinore   senators  will 
select  2   of   their  nui.iber   to  represent   BaLtinore   City.      Totf.l   2. 

If    "Jiy  of  the   local   delegations  fail  to  nake  a  selection  by  a 
certain  date,    the   sperker  or  the    president   of   the   senate,   cs   the 
case  ray  be,    shall  be  authorized  to  iiake  the    selection. 

Plan  II   is    to   be    preferred   to   Flan  I   in  that    jealousies  and   dis- 
appointrEDts  on  the  part   of  non-ncr.bers  najr  be  obviated  to   o  large 
extent   if  the   local  delegations  do    their   own   choosing.      Plan   II 
also    insures  geographical  represent-;tion. 

The  Council  ±.ould  not  be  nadc  too   sraill.     A  Council  of  25  should 
not  prove  to  be   on  unwieldy  body  if  the  bulk  of  the   Council's  work   is 
done,    as   it    should  be,   by   sub-comiitteGS.      In  vijw  of  the   large 
turnover  in  the  Marj'land  legislature   (see  p.    56),    we  need  a  large 
Council   so  as  to  insure  a   sufficient  nuiiber  of  Council  ncribers 
who  will  be  returned  to  the  leglslciture  to   explain  and  support   the 
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Council's  recomendations.      "Laiie   duck"   Councils  must  be   avoided   if 
the    Council   is  to    enjoy  the   oonfidence   of  the   legislature   and  the 
public.      This  probler:  does  not  r.riso  in  the    case   of   a  Council  func- 
tioning between  tte   first  and  second  sessions  of  the   legisl;;ture. 
For    erariple,   ell  Council  nenbers   appointed  after   the    first   session 
of  the  1939    legislature   and   functioning  until  the   1941  session  vjill 
sit   in  tht    latter   session  and  carry   on  the   Coiuicil  prograr..      The 
probler..  of   a  "Iru.ie  d\ick"   Council  doss  rj-ise,   however,    in  the   case   of 
those  rei.bers   serving  fron  1941  until  the  1943  legislature,   which 
convenes   after    an   election. 

It  has  been  suggested  that    a   Council  of    14  nrnbers  be    created 
under   a  plar.  sinilaj,    in  ether  respects,    to  Plan  I.     However, 
keeping  in  mind   th':-  possibilities  of  a  "laiie   duck"   Council,    the 
prospects  of  o   Council  of   this    size   are   none   too  bright.     Reference 
has  already  been  nade  to   the   excessive   turnover   in  the   legislature. 
In  c.dditirn,    the   continuity  of  tenure   even  of  the  legislative   leaders, 
who  v/ould   constitute  8  of   the    14  nenbers,    is  not  particul£.rly  prci.iis- 
ing.     An  analysis   of   the  tenure   of  the  aforenentic  ned  legislative 
leaders   serving  between  the   second   s-^ssion   and  the  first    session  of 
a   new  legislatiire  reveals   thrt    in  a   large  porcontage  of   cases,    those 
officials  do   not  return  tc    office.      The    table  below  shows  the  nunbcr 
and  percentage   of  these  lenders,   over  a  period  of  twenty  years,   who 
hove  returned  tc   office  upon  tte    convening  of  a   new  legislature.      Tlie 
dates  listed   are   thr-    dates  of  those   sessions  in  v^Lich  they   held  their 
posts  cf  Icaderdiip.      Tho  tabulation  of  "yos"   and  "no"    indicate 
whether  or  not   they  returned  to  the  next  legislature. 
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This  being  the   situation  in  the    ccse  of  the  8  legislative   leaders, 
we  najr  expect   even   a   greater  percentage  of   non-returned  nenbers 
anong  the  renTJ-ning  6.      Those  that   return  will  be  divided  between 
the   two  he  uses   so  that   only  a   feiv  Council  nenbers  will  be  present 
in  each   hcuse   to  carry  the   burden  of  explaining  and  guiding  the 
Council's  reconnendations  through  to   passage.      This  is  a  respon- 
sibility that    ought   to   be   shared  by   several  ncire  nen   in  each  body. 
A  Icx^v   Council,   therefore,    is  renuired, 

2.      Tenure  On  The   Council. 

In  view  od  the'    fact   that  vie  have  biennial   session  in  which  legis- 
lative  leaders  arc  ix  wly  elected    (and  occasionally  changes  do 
occur   in  the   second   session)    the   statute  ought   to  specify  whether 
Council  nenbers  are   to   serve   for  f c  ur  years  or  tv\D   years. 

5.     Research  Facilities. 

(1)  The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  should  be    expanded   so   as  to 
constitute   the   research    staff.      Competent  research  assistants 
vrill  necessitate   adeouate  conpensation. 

(2)  Other    state  agencies   slriould  nake   such   studies  as  the    Council 
nay  re '^u ire. 

(3)  Inter in  legislative   and   gubernatorir 1  connissions   need  not  be 
dene  away  v/ith.      Special    situations  nay  denand  special   connis- 
sions.     Hov/evor   legislative   connissions    .should  repcirt  through   the 
Council.     Purely  gubernntcr  ial  coaiissi  ens  should  report  to  the 
governor. 

4.     Position  of  the.-    Gc;vornor. 

The  g.wemor    should  be    author izol  t:,  appear  bef.TO  the  Council 
either  in  ptrar.n  or  through  a  represfintative.     He  should  nl  sf    be 
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auth^rized  to  send  ricssages   tc    the  Council  recc mending  subjects  for 
investigation. 
5i      Duties. 

The    duties   .utlined  in  the  Kansas   statute   seen  adequate.      (see  p.   6f). 
TvK:  auditions  skiuld  be  nrdc  .      The   Council   d^culd  be  authi^rized  tc 
exanine   the  effects  n->t   onljr  of   "previously  enacted   statutes"  but   ulsc 
of  the   conraon  law  and   of  constitutional   previsions   as  well.      Second, 
the  C.'-uncil   should  be  charged  v;ith  the    investigation  of  any  subject    sub- 
mitted to   it  by  the   legislature, 

6.  Testiriony. 

(1)  The   Council   ^louldhsve  the    right  to    issue   subpoenas. 

(2)  Legislators  and   interested  citizens   ^ould  be  privileged   to  appear 
before  the  Council   subject  to   such  regulations  as  the  Council  nay 
adopt . 

7.  Conpensation, 

Merbers   should  be  reinbursed  for  expenses   incurred  vhile   attending 
Council  sessions,      Adenuate   per   dien  conpensation  diculd  alsc'   be   allowed. 

8.  Reports  Of  The   Council. 

The  Council's  final    recc  irincndati  ens  and  reports   d-.c-uld  be   in  the  hands 
of  legislators  and   overj'-  elected   state   official  not  la.ter   than  thirty 
days  provious  tc  the    convening  of  the  legislature,     Poriodic  reports 
of  Council  nativities  should  also  be  nailed  tc,    rienbers  of  the  legis- 
lature. 
10.     Procedure  Of  Tlie  Council. 

The  rules  of  Council  procedure   should  be  loft  to  the  Council, 
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PART  V 
Appendices 
A.   lYpe s  of  Studie  s  Hade   By  Legislative •Councils 

''    Kft:ie^.s 

1.  Gas  Tax  Exenptions  in  Kansas 

2.  Field  Bindweed  in  Kansas 

3.  Potential  S:;urces  of  Additional  Reveiiue  frcn  Taxation 

4.  Soil  Erosion 

5.  State  Aid  to  t'lunicipal  Subdivisions 

6.  Kone stead  Tax  Exenption 

7.  Lean  Sharks 

8.  !Iotcr  Vehicle  Regulation 

9.  Governr:.ent   Costs 

10.  Population  of   State   Institutions 

11.  Schorl  Finances 

12.  Expediting  Legislative   Procedure 

13.  Gales  Tax 

14.  Social   Security 

15.  Corj-unity  Sales 

16.  The   Operation  of  the    Kansas  Habitual   Crininal    Law 

Th':;  Kansas  Council  has  subnitted  research  studies  covering  sone  fifty 
subjects.      This  naterial   is  also  nade   availoble  for  use  by  other   states. 

Virginia 

1.  ,  Alcch.t'lic  Beverage  Control 

2.  vVutopobil'-    Accidents  in  Virginia 

3.  Banks  and  Banking  in  Virgin!.- 

4.  Crinin^il  Procedure  in  Virginia 

5.  Probation  and  Prjrole 
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6.  Unemploynent  Conpensation 

7.  Conpulsory  Motor  Vehicle   Liability  Insurance 

8.  Motor  Vehicle  Registration   anCi   License  Fees 

9.  Tax  on  Motor  Vehicle  Fuels 

10.  Old  Age  Assistance  to   State  Enployees 

11.  Conpensation  and  Retlrenent   of   Judges 

12.  Social  Sectirity  Frogrnm  for   Virginia 

13.  Expedition  of  Work  of   Suprene   Court  of  Appeals 

14.  Soil  Erosion  and  Conservation  of  Soil  Resources 

Connecjticirt 

1.  Resources  .and  Trends   (includes  an    inventory  of  the  physical   and 
econor-ic  resources  of  the    steite  and  a  study  of   econonic   conditions  in 
eastern  Connecticut). 

2.  Study  of   Public   and  Private  Recreational  Facilities  of  the   State. 

3.  Study  cf   the  Office   of  Corrzissi  oner  of  Welfare   and  the  Public 
Vfelfare   Council. 

4.  Reclassification  of   Classified  Enployees. 

Nebraska 


1.  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Relief 

2.  Hone stead  Tax  Exenption 

3.  A  Ifcrit   Systen  for   the-  State    Civil  Service 

4.  Obsclete  and  Conflicting  Statutes 

5.  Local  Gf;vi;r: :  f.nt  Reorganization 
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Illinois 


1.  Circuit  Court  Redistricting 

E.  State  Lcbor  Preference  Law  fcr  Public  Works 

3.  Heapportionnent   in  Illinois 

4.  Fish  ;x.I  Grjie   Legislf.tion 

5.  Gere  rcl  Property  Trjc  Study 
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B.     Kansas  Statute 

(References  are   to  Revised  Statutes  Supplenent   of   1933) 
46-301.      Legislative   council;   nenbership;   party  representation.      That 
there   is  hereby  created  a  legislative   council,   vidiich  shall   consist   of   ten   sena- 
tors and  fifteer.  representatives,   tc  be   appointed  by  the  president  of  the   senate 
and  the  speaker   of  the-'   house   of  representatives  before   the   close   of  the   1933 
session  of  the   legislature  and  during  each  regular   session  thereafter,    such  ap- 
pointnents  to  be  approved  by  a  najority  vote  of  the   respective  houses.      The 
president  of  the   senate   shall  be  ex  officio  nanber   and  chairnan,    and  the    spetlcer 
cf  the  house   shall  be   ex   officio  ma-iber  and  vice  chairnan.      The  party  represen- 
tation on  the   (v.uncil   diall  bo   in  proportion  generally  to  the  relative   niinber   of 
nenbers  of  the  ti'jo  jfiajor  political  parties  in  each  house  of  the  legislature,   but 
in  no  event   shall  the  majority  party  in  either  house  be  represented  by  nore   than 
two-thirds  of  the  iienbers  of  said  council  frcin  either  house.      The  president   of 
the   senate   and  the   spe.'-ker  of  the  house   shall  prepare   their  list   of  appoint- 
ees so  that  the  whole  nenbership  of  the  council  shall  include  representation 
frc'n  each  congressional  district  and  representation  frcn  each  of  the  nore  in- 
portant   connittees  of  both   houses.       [l.    1933,    ch.   207,    sec.    1;  March  14."] 

46-302i      Ck)Verniient   and    state  welfare    infornation;    legislative  program. 
That    it   shall  be  the   duty  of  the   council  to   collect    infornation  concerning 
the   governnent   ar.d  general  welfare   of  the   state,    examine   the  effects   of 
previously  enacted   statutes  and  reconnend  ariendrionts  thereto,   deal  with 
inportant    issues  of  public   policy  and  questions  of   state-wide   interest,    end 
to  prepare  a   legislative  prograri  in  the   forn  cf  bills  or  otherwise,  as  in  its 
opinion  the   welfare  of  the   state  roiy  require,  to   be  presented  at  the  next    ses- 
sion of  the   legislature.       |l.    1933,    ch.    207,    sec.    2;  March  14.] 

46-303.      Investigations   and  studies;    law  enforcen-ent .      That    it   shall  be 
the  duty  of  the   council:      (1)    Tn   investigate  and   study  the  possibilities  for 
consolidations  in  the  state    g:-)vemnent,    for    elimination  of  all  unnecessary  ac- 
tivities and  of  all  duplication  in  office  persrrjiel  and   equipnent,    and  of  the 
coordination  of  departmental  activities,    and  of  methods  of  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  cf  effecting  economies.      (2)      To   investigate   and  study  the  possibili- 
ties cf  reforming  the  syst^i  of   local   government  with  a  view  to  simplifying 
the   organization  of  gcvernnent.      (3)    To   cooperate  with  the    arininistr.ition  in^ 
devising  means  of  enforcing  the    law  and  inprC'Ving  the  effectiveness  of  adraini- 
strative  methods.       |L,    1933,    ch.   207,    sec.    3;  March  14.] 

46-304.      Testim.ony  in  investigations;   fees  and  mileage  of  witnesses. 
That   in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  herein  imposed  the    council  shall  have   the 
authority  to  adroiniste-r  oaths,    issue   subpoenas,    con.pel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  cf  my  papers,  books,   accounts,    documents  and 
testimony,    end  to  cause  the  deposition  of  witnesses,  either  residing  within 
or  without  the  state,   to  be  taken  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  taking 
depositions  in  civil  actions  in  the   district   courts.      In  case  of  disobedience 
on  the  part  of  ';aiy  person  to  comply  with  any  subpoena  issued  in  behalf  of 
the   co'oncil,   or  on  the   refusal  of  any  witness  to  testify  to  any  matters  ro- 
gtiTding  vfcich  he  my  be   lawfully  interrogated,    it  shall  be   the   duty  of   the 
district  court   of  any  ccunty,   or  of  the   judge  tlr-ereof,    on  application  cf  a 
notiber  cf  ttt    council,    to   oonpel  obedience  by  proceedings  for   conta?..pt,    as 
in  the  case  of  disobedience  of  the  requirements  of  a  subpoena  issued  from 
such  a-urt  cr  a  refusal  to  testify  therein.     Each  witness  who  appears  before 
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the   legislative   council  by  its  order,    other   than  a   state  officer  or   em- 
ploj-ee,    shall  rnceive  for  his  attendance   the    fees  and  nileage  provided  for 
witnesses  in  civil   cases   in  courts  of  record,    vliich   shall  be  audited  and 
paid  upon  the  presentation  of  propc'r  vouchers   sv;orn  to  by  such  witness   and 
approved  by  th£    secretary  and   chairman  of   the   council.       [L.    1933,    ch.    207, 
sec.    4;  March   14^ 

46-305.      Studies  by  state   and  local   officials.      Each  officer,   board,    com- 
nission  or  department   of  state   gcvorninent   or  any  local  government,    shall 
make    such   studies  for  the  council  as  it  may  renuirc   and    as  can  be  made  within 
the  limits  of    its  appropriation.       [L.    1933,    ch.    207,    sec.    5;   March  14. | 

46-306.     Meetings;    quorum.      Ttiat   the   council  shall  meet   as  often  as  may 
be   necessary  to   perform  its  duties:      Provided,    That    in  any  event   it   shall 
meet  at   least   once   in  each   quarter.      Fifteen  members  shall   constitute   a 
quorum,    and   a  majority   thereof   diall  have   authority  to  act  in  any  matter 
falling  within  the    jurisdiction  of  the   council.     [L.    1933,    ch.    207,    sec.    6; 
March   14.] 

46-307.      Governor's  message.      That    the   governor   da  all  have  the  right   to 
send  a  message   to  that    session  of  the    council  convening  next   after   the    ad- 
journment  of  the  regular   session  of  the  legislature,    and  may  from  time  to 
time    send  additional  messages   containing  his   recommendations  and   explaining 
the  policy  of  the    administration.       [L.    1933,   ch.    207,    sec.   7;   March   14.] 

46-308.      Secretary;    employment   of   assistants  and  research   agencies,      That 
the  revisor   of   statutes  shall  act   as   secretary  of   said   council,    and  the   said 
council  may  require   the   services  of  the   l£:gislativo  reference   library,    and 
the    council  may  employ   such  assistants  and  engage   the  services   of  such  re- 
search agencies  ns  it  may  deem  desirable,  and  its  appropriation  permits,    in 
the  preparation  of  a  program  of   legislation  or  in  regard  to  any  matters  of 
state-wide  public   im.portance  vathin  the   jurisdiction  of   the   legislative 
branch,       [L.    1933,    ch.    207,    sec.    8;   M^arch   14.] 

46-309.     Minutes  and  reports;   rights  of  members  of  legislature.      That 
the  council  shall  keep  complete  minutes  of   its  meetings  and  shall  make  peri- 
odic  reports  to   all  mem.bers  cf  the    legislature,   and    keep    said  members  fully 
informed  of  all  matters  which  may   come  bofcre  the  council,  the    actions  token 
thereon,    and   the    progress  made    in  relation  thereto.      Any  member   of  the   leg- 
islature  shall  have  the  right  to   attend   any  of  the    sessions  of  the  council, 
and  may  present  his  views  en  sny  subject  lAiiich  the  councili  "y -j.t  a'.y  jartioular 
time  be   considering,   but  he  shall  not  h'we  the   ri^t  to  participate   in  any 
decision  which  thi    council  nay  make.      [L.    1933,    ch.   207,   sec.    9;  March   14.] 

46-310.     Recommendeticns  to  legislature.      That    the  recommendations  of  the 
council  shall  be  completed  and  ntde  public   at   least   thirty  days  prior  tc    any 
session  of  the   legislature  at  which  such  recommendations  arc   tc   be   submitted; 
and  a  copy  of  said  rocoramendat ions  shall  be  mailed  to   the  post  office  ad- 
dress of  each  member  of  the   legislature,    to  each  elective   state  officer, 
and  to  th:    state    library.       [L.    1933,    ch.    207,    sec.    10;  March   14.] 

45-311.      Conp';nsation  of  n.embers.      That  rembers  of   the    council  and  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  thereof   shall  be  compensated  for  the   time   spent 
in  attendance  at   sessions  of  the   council  at  thr^  rate  of  three  dollars  per 
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day  and  actual   expenses   incurred  -vdiile  attending  said   session.      [L.    1953, 
ch.    2C7,    sec.    11;   March   14.] 

46-312.      Invalidity  of  pe.rt.      Thc'.t    if  any  section,    subsection,   paragraph 
cr  provision  of  this  act   shell  be  held  invalid  by  coiy  court  for   cny  reason, 
it   shall  be   p?esuned  that  this  act  ivould  have  been  passed  by  the   legisla- 
ture without   such  invalid   section,    subsection,   paragraph  or  prevision,    and 
such  finding  find  construction  diall  not   in  ony  wsj'-   affect    the  remainder  of 
this  act.      [L.    1953,    ch.    207,    sec.    12;   March   14.'] 
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C.      Frocedure   Of  Kansas  Council 

IVhen  the   Council  was  first  organized   it  was  labeled  a  "little  legislature" 
prinarilj''  because   of  its  fcrnal  rules.      Hovrever  these  rules  were  revised  in 
June   1935   in  order   to  nake   the    sessions  nore    informal. 

New  subject  natter   introduced  at  a   Council  neeting  normally  takes  the 
form  of  a  proposal .      It    is  referred  tc  a  standing  or  to   a   special   conmittee, 
cr   it  nay  receive  preliminary  consideration  immediately.      The  proposal  nay 
receive   an   unfavofable   vote   at  the   meeting  at  which   it  is  introduced.     However, 
all  proposals  that    seem  to   have   any  merit  are  usually  referred  to  the    research 
staff  for  a  prelininary  statement   cr  for    an   analysis  of  the  facts.      During  the 
interim,  between  Council   sessions   the  research   is  carried  on,    and  at   the   next 
quarterly  neeting  the   results  of   this  research  are  made   known.      Prel iminarj^ 
an  i  supplementary  reserjrch  reports   are   made   available   to  all  members  cf  the 
Council,    to   all  other   legislators,    and  tc    a  mailing  list   of  over  one  thousand 
citizens.     Usually  a  bill  will  receive   consideration  at  twr^    Council  meetings 
before   final  action.      The  tendency  has  been  to  postpone   the  final    decision 
until  a  date   close   to  the  legislative  session  with   the    result  that   bills   are 
not   drafted  until   the  two  meetings   immediately  preceding  the  legislative 
session.     A  bill  that    has  the  approval  of  two-thirds   of  the   Council   is   sub- 
mitted  to  the   legislature  with  the  Council's  r e commendation ;  a  bill  that    has 
the    approval  of  a  majority  of,  the   Council   is  submitted  without  recommendation. 
Under  the  original  plan,   these  two  types  of  bills   were  tc  make  up  the  Council's 
program.     Hov/ever,  there  have  been  several  r^easures  upon  which  the    Council  has 
failed  to  reach  ar;  cgreer-ent,   but  which  were  considered  important   enough  for 
legislative   consideration  and  concerning  v*i  ich  there  was  a  large  tuiiount   of  re- 
search naterial.      The  Council   submitted  these  measures  acccnpanied  by  the 
research  naterial. 
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